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A BOND OF UNION 


HAT does the modern Jew think of Jesus? A prophet? 
reel Yes, crowning a great tradition, and who can compute 
all that Jesus has meant to humanity? The love he has 


inspired, the solace he has given, the good he has engendered, the 
hope and joy he has enkindled—all that is unequaled in human 
history. Among the great and good that the human race has pro- 
duced, none has even approached Jesus in universality of appeal and 
sway. He is the greatest personality in history. ie 

A modern Jew deplores the tragic death of Jesus. Yet Jesus | 
died as the true idealist is ever ready to die, with his ideals untouched, 
uncomprehended, uncowed, and with a faith in that Spirit of which 
he ever felt himself a child and a part. Who knows whether it was 4 
not by this very death that Jesus gained his immortality, that he won i 
his ascendency over human hearts and an imperishable place in the 
affections of mankind? Jesus has fascinated humanity. In him is 
combined what is best and most mysterious and most enchanting in 
Israel the eternal people whose child he was. The Jew can not help 
glorying in what Jesus thus has meant to the world; nor can he help 
hoping that Jesus may yet serve as a bond of union between Jew and 
Christian, once his teaching is better known and misunderstanding 
at last is removed from his words and his ideal, 

From “A Jewish View of Jesus” 
By Rabbi Enelow. 
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A UNITARIAN MINISTER ANSWERS 
DIETRICH 


(From the Christian Register.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

As a general reply to Mr. Deitrich’s 
letter in the Register of December 20, I 
would refer him again to my article in 
the Register of November 15. I made 
three points in that article. I do not see 
that he has refuted any one of them. fi 

1. I made the statement that humanism 
was atheism, and cited the testimony of 
leading humanists to prove it. Mr. Diet- 
rich offers no evidence to the contrary, but 
says he ‘imagines there are humanists 
who, if they cared to use the indefinite 
term, ‘God,’ could say with Socrates, ‘I 
believe in God, but my belief is beyond 
the understanding of my accusers.’ ’’ 

What Mr. Dietrich ‘‘imagines’’ human- 
ists would say if they cared to is not to 
the point. It is what they do say that 
concerns us. And does not Mr. Dietrich 
place too low an estimate on the mental 
capacity of theists? Would not some of 
them be able to understand the humanistic 
belief about God if it were clearly stated? 
The trouble seems to be that no humanist 
ean be induced to state it. Take the case 
of Mr. Dietrich himself. Does he believe 
in God? If he does, why did he not say 
so? Here was a splendid opportunity to 
prove that at least one humanist was not 
an atheist, and that therefore my deduc- 
tions were false. There was no question of 
definitions involved. No one is contend- 
ing for belief in any particular kind of God. 
He is quite beside the mark when he 
intimates that I “have fallen into the old 
fallacy of calling every one who does not 
believe in my God an atheist.’’ Mr. Diet- 
rich knows the meaning of the words 
‘theist’’ and ‘“‘atheist.”’ The question is, 
Does he or any of his fellow humanists 
believe in any kind of God? Why did he 
not make his position perfectly clear on 
this question? One straightforward testi- 
mony would have been worth many im- 
aginings. He was silent. Is not his si- 
lence significant? And is not the fact that 
humanists are unwilling to affirm their be- 
lief in God sufficient evidence that they 
do not believe in Him? And if they do 
not believe in God, are they not atheists? 

Mr. Dietrich asks: ‘““Why does Mr. 
Ham identify the terms ‘humanism’ and 
‘atheism’? Why not stick to the term 
‘humanist’?”’ My reply is that they seem 
to be synonymous terms. Does Mr. 
Dietrich say anything in this letter that 
would lead any one to think otherwise? 

II. I made the statement that human- 
ism ought to have impregnable scientific 
ground upon which to base its appeal, and 
that it had no such ground. Mr. Deitrich 
counters with the question: “May I ask, 
Why? Has any other form of religion 
such ground? Has theism?’’ He seems to 
miss the point. Theism makes no claim to 
the possession of such ground. It frankly 
admits that it ‘‘walks by faith, and faith 
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alone,’”’ as Tennyson? puts it, “believing 
where it can not prove.” It is humanism 
that has been putting forth the idea that 
it is the one and only scientific form of 
religion, based uopn the very latest find- 
ings of science. But when we call for the 
scientific data upon which it rests its 
claim, it can not produce them. 

Mr. Dietrich asks, ‘“‘Who can deny that 
there is more scientific ground for the 
humanist position than for the theist?’’ 
I can, and do. There is no scientific proof 
for either position. They both rest upon 
precisely the same footing, as far as 
science is concerned. It is all a matter of 
faith and belief. The difference between 
the two positions seems to be that theism 
professes to walk by faith and not by 
knowledge; while humanism professes to: 
walk by knowledge and not by faith, but 
has neither knowledge nor faith to direct 
its course. 

III. I made the statement that because 
humanism was atheism, it would eventu- 
ally destroy our denomination if we gave 
it the chance. Mr. Dietrich does not deny 
this, but says: “One can not place loyalty 
to an organization above loyalty to truth, 
regardless of what happens to the organi- 
zation.”” No. But one can be sure that 
what one is asked to follow is truth, before 
one consents to the destruction of the 
organization. Mr. Deitrich assumes that 
humanism is truth, but offers no evidence: 
to support his assumption. When he asks 
us to make so costly a sacrifice, is it not 
incumbent on him to produce convincing 
proof that humanism is truth? When he 
does this, Unitarians will be willing to 
make any kind of sacrifice for it. But un- 
til he does this, he should not ask the 
Unitarian fellowship to commit suicide 
by sponsoring atheism. 

Perhaps a bit of my own experience will 
help Mr. Dietrich to understand my dis- 
trust of atheism as a moral and spiritual 
guide. When I was a young man, I fell 
under the spell of the materialistic phi- 
losophy of the time. Driven by what I 
thought was the inexorable logic of 
science, I became an atheist. But I found 
that atheism was not conducive to either 
my physical or spiritual welfare. It of- 
fered me first-class husks, but no real food 
for the hunger of my soul. In this state 
of spiritual starvation, I entered for the 
first time a Unitarian church. That con- 
tact with the Unitarian faith and fellow- 
ship showed me that one could use one’s 
reason and still be religious. I was gradu- 
ally led by this fellowship to a sane and 
wholesome belief in God and a hopeful 
view of life and human destiny. This 
fellowship has meant much to me through 
the intervening years, and I do not find 
myself enthusiastically indorsing a move- 
ment in it that holds up as the final word 
of truth the very thing that worked harm 
to me, and from which I escaped with 
thankfulness as from a plague. 

Marion Franklin Ham. 
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DR. DIETRICH IN BOSTON 
R. JOHN H. DIETRICH, pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Minneapolis, visited Boston recently 
and spoke on “Humanism” both at the Com- 
munity Church in Symphony Hall and at the Parker 
Memorial Church (Unitarian). 

Some things have been made clear by his visit. 
Dr. Dietrich is not undecided about religious matters. 
He is as sure as J. Frank Norris or Dr. Massee, the 
fundamentalists. In his opinion there is no room for 
theism and humanism to live and work together. 
Humanism must drive out theism. If a man will 
only stand on his own feet, courageously face the 
facts, think things through, he will become a human- 
ist. Humanism is sweeping the country. It has a 
powerful hold already on the Unitarian Church. 

As a movement in the modern church, Humanism 
started with Dr. Dietrich fifteen years ago. He was 
a voice crying in the wilderness, he tells us, until Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese saw that what he (Reese) had been 
calling “the religion of democracy” in reality was 
“humanism.” It has spread rapidly. Practically 
every Unitarian parish in fellowship with the Western 
Association of Unitarians is humanistic. Other Uni- 
tarian ministers are half converted. Still others are 
on the fence. “There are many Unitarian ministers,” 
says Dr. Dietrich, ‘purely humanistic in their think- 
ing, who continue to talk about God, prayer, salvation, 
as if they had any meaning.” | 

In every Unitarian parish that he visits Dr. Deit- 
rich finds Unitarian laymen enthusiastically accepting 
this gospel of common sense. The students prepar- 
ing for the ministry of the Unitarian Church are 
humanists. 

But what is humanism? It is the teaching that 
man is the central fact in religion, not God, and that 
the energy of the race ought to be spent developing 
the powers of man and removing the evil conditions 
that prevent this growth. It is not atheism, although 
it does not accept a God who has about Him anything 
that could be regarded as transcendent or personal. 
The only God is the best in man. 

Dr. Dietrich does not like the term God, or divine. 
He finds no value in prayer. He believes that life 
started spontaneously, by right particles coming to- 
gether when conditions were favorable. He does 
not believe in immortality. He even questions seri- 
ously what is called an immortality of influence. 


ortal 


But he is not an atheist, not a positivist, not a ration- 
alist. He is a humanist. A humanist may be an 
atheist or a non-atheist. He may be a materialist or 
a vitalist. There are humanists in both camps. 
According to a humanist, religion consists of a knowl- 
edge of man and of our duty to him. The one thinga 
humanist can not be is a theist. The humanist be- 
lieves man to be alone in a stern universe, as indif- 
ferent to human life as to any other form of life, but 
his duty is to keep alive all the good the race has 
achieved and to add to it. 

According to Dr. Dietrich the Catholic Church 
is doomed. It received the cowp de grace in the 
Protestant Reformation three hundred years ago. 
The Protestant Church is doomed. Modern science 
has given it a death blow. Nobody charged with any 
important decision pays any attention to the church. 
They ignore it. Those who do notice it, ridicule it. 
Protestantism will live on in a decayed condition. 
The call of the age is for all forward-looking men to 
substitute humanism for other religions. It is bound 
to become the accepted religion of the civilized world. 

Now all who heard Dr. Dietrich at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, will testify that we have here given in 
our own language a fairly accurate summary of what 
he said. Dr. Dietrich possesses the ability to express 
himself clearly. He is not afraid to tell what he thinks. 

Listening to him we were struck by this one 
thing. Apparently he has been living his life as much 
separated from the currents of modern thought as 
some of the bishops of the church, or the adored mes- 
siah of a new faith. There is a great truth underlying 
all he had to say about the glory and beauty of work 
to improve the condition of man here and now, but 
there was nothing in what he said to indicate that 
he had any idea that this is the characteristic emphasis 
of practically the whole Christian Church to-day. 
On the contrary, all through his address he made 
the colossal assumption that belief in theism is in- 
compatible with a realloveforman. He seemed to us 
like a navigator who thinks himself the discoverer of 
the mighty stream on which he has just launched 
his small vessel, ignorant of the fact that it has been 
sweeping on through the ages, bearing on its bosom 
many other larger and far more important vessels 
than his own. 

__ For it is true that the especial emphasis Dr. Diet- 
rich and the humanists make is one of the great 
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things in religion to-day. We are to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in the present world. We are 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. We are to make 
the kingdom come and the will be done on earth. 
These are not altogether new ideas. If Dr. Dietrich 
would read the religious weeklies of the world for a 
single week, he would be surprised to find how many 
of them, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, and others, are making as powerful 
arguments for the heart of humanism—1. e., the ser- 
vice of man—as he does himself. Yet he says they 
can’t because they are theistic. If theistic one must 
perforce lie back on God and do nothing. Men can’t 
have any self-reliance or hope or courage if they depend 
on God. The only way to get courage and a desire to 
help men is to cut loose from God and trust oneself 
and the race to which one belongs. What kind of 
history has this man been reading? With what kind 
of glasses does he look at the world in which he lives? 

From the days of the Hebrew prophets on, and 
probably long before, the story of the life of our race 
has been made glorious by the toil and sacrifice of 
men and women who have been inspired and sustained 
by the sublime thought that they did the will of God. 
While we admit that men ought to live nobly whether 
or not they believe in a Supreme Being, the inevitable 
question is, will they? For ourselves we frankly con- 
fess that to think of ourselves as laborers by accident 
is a sorry substitute for the sublime conception of 
being “laborers together with God.” 

We believe that Dr. Dietrich is right in saying 
that humanism is the great thought of our time. In 
philosophy men are telling us the things that foster 
human welfare. In science men are studying cosmic 
processes to control them for human ends. But in 
religion also Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and 
liberal, men are seeking truth to put it into human 
character and build it into human institutions. 

We do not believe that humanism as a movement 
to destroy theism—which means destroy faith in 
God—will overrun the religious world. And as a 
movement to serve men it will have to hustle to keep 
up with some of those it derides. 

* * 


RUBBING THE GLOSS FROM THE TREATY 


HE Kellogg Treaty passed the Senate without 
hampering reservations, but not without ham- 
pering debate. There is no question but that 

the isolationists and the militarists have rubbed the 
gloss from the treaty. Instead of being passed in an 
atmosphere of good-will, it has been passed in an at- 
mosphere of cynicism, bitterness, suspicion, selfish- 
ness and ill will. If the United States could be made 
what some of these Senators would make it, it would 
cut a sorry figure among the nations. They would 
have it say whenever an international question is up 
that it must be clearly understood that we give noth- 
ing, we yield nothing, we accept no responsibility, 
we are not bound by anything. We do not charge 
that Senators like some of the reservationists are 
oblivious of the fact that peace must be paid for with 
some kind of sacrifice, and we do not charge that they 
want war. But we do assert on the basis of the 
utterly selfish addresses that they have made that 


they have no belief in the possibility of peace and 
only contempt for those who are working for peace. 
And such men, ungenerous, suspicious, hateful, jeal- 
ous, sit in the Senate and even aspire to the Presi- 
dency. 

These are strong adjectives from a journal which 
prefers to look for the best—not the worst— in men, 
but there are some of the Senators who give us little 
chance to see their good sides. 

* * 


THE STARR KING JOURNAL 


UBLICATION of the Starr King Journal now 
running in the Christian Leader has attracted 
much attention. Representatives of the Mas- 

sachusetts Historical Society have expressed the 
hope that it can be put into book form. The Boston 
Herald editorially congratulated us. A number of 
people have ordered extra copies. We are more than 
ever convinced that publication of this journal is a 
service to history as well as to ourselves. 

. More point is given to this comment by the news 
which has just reached us that the beautiful home in 
San Francisco of Dr. Frederick King, a son of Starr 
King, has been destroyed, with all Starr King’s 
diaries, sermons, lectures and letters. Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte, biographer of Starr King, writing this 
sad news to the Christian Register, also says that his 
own valuable Starr King collection is to go at once 
to the fire-proof library of the Pacific Unitarian 
Theological School at Berkeley, to be at the disposal 
of all students. 

Dr. Wendte urges all of us who have letters, 
pamphlets, clippings and other material relating to 
Starr King to send it to him at 141 Parkside Drive, 
Berkeley, Calif., to add to this collection. 


* * 


THE REFORMER OF AFGHANISTAN 


HE recent dispatches of the Associated Press 
from Afghanistan give us a fellow feeling for 
that remote country. King Amanullah was a 
reformer. Inspired by the example of Mustapha 
Kemal of Turkey, he has been trying to break with 
some of the paralyzing usages of the past. The “holy 
men,” some of the nobles, and the wild tribesmen have 
made it so hot for him that he withdrew his reforms. 
This did not save him. He abdicated in favor of his 
brother, but that did not work. The head of one of 
the tribes took the throne. If the story could be 
put in form, what a drama or series of dramas we 
would have. 

Afghan girls sent to Turkey to be educated are 
to be recalled, the purdah, or seclusion of women, 
system is to be restored, conscription is to be with- 
drawn, women’s associations are to be closed, Euro- 
pean dress is discarded and soldiers are permitted in 
the future to become followers of holy men or “pirs.’” 

It may seem to some ambitious girl or boy just 
getting started in a new faith that all is lost. The 
fact remains, however, that thousands in Afghanistan’ 
now have heard of a different way, and know that 
men like the King believe a different way would be 
better. It is something to have broken even for a 
few months the customs of ages. ’ Better the siege of 
Kabul and the capitulation of Amanullah than the 
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peace of stagnation. The world is moving even in 


Afghanistan. 


* * 


TOOLS FOR THE PREACHER 


OME time before the holidays, we suggested that 
our laymen and laywomen might as well make 
their ministers a Christmas present of at least 

one good book. Indirectly, we have heard that this 
suggestion was followed in numerous instances. 

For another purpose, we have recently sent a 
questionnaire to our ministers, asking them to tell us 
how many and what books they have purchased during 
the past year. Approximately twenty per cent have 
given us detailed replies, and there is no reason to 
think from the names of those who took the time and 
trouble to fill out this questionnaire, that it is not a 
fair cross section of our ministry. 

From these replies it appears that the ministers 
averaged twenty books and a fraction purchased 
during the past year. Most of these were among the 
newest and in many cases the most expensive of cur- 
rent publications. 

The reading of these replies gave a natural and 
pardonable sense of pride for the intellectual alert- 
ness and discrimination of our ministers, but it also 
brought a realization of the fact that in many in- 
stances these purchases. represented a real sacrifice, 
and in not a few actual hardship. 

More than ever we urge our laymen to follow our 
holiday suggestion, not only during the holidays, but 
at other times as well. Such a course would not only 
bring joy and satisfaction to the preachers, but re- 


warding results to the congregations as well. 
H. M. 


* * 


THE CASCADE TUNNEL 
N eight-mile tunnel under the Cascade Moun- 
tains was opened Jan. 12. It is the fifth longest 
tunnel in the world. It enables the Great 
Northern Railway to save one hour on passenger and 
three hours on freight trains over this part of its sys- 
tem. It runs from Berne on the east to Scenic on the 
west, both in the state of Washington. It cost four- 
teen million dollars and is part of a twenty-five mil- 
lion dollar improvement. It was built in three years, 
a feat never equaled in this kind of work. 

In the exercises of dedication Herbert Hoover 
said that in the future the men employed will ‘“‘need 
no recommendation other than that they were on the 
staff of the Cascade tunnel.’”’ The enthusiasm, de- 
termination, skill and unity of all the workers on this 
project are the most notable and cheering thing about 
it. Night and day, every hour of the twenty-four, 
the work went on. Drills were passed from shift to 
shift without shutting off the power. When blasts 
of dynamite let down muck, men carried on standing 
in water to their knees. 

The services of dedication were extraordinary. 
Thirty-six radio broadcasting stations were hooked up 
and millions of people were thus enabled to hear. 
Those who took part in the program were in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, San Francisco and 
at the two ends of the tunnel. There was less delay 
than there is in an ordinary church program with all 


the participants on one platform. The announcer in 
New York said that Madame Schumann-Heink in 
San Francisco would sing, and Madame Schumann- 
Heink began. He introduced General Atterbury in 
Philadelphia, and the head of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem spoke for the railroads of the country. He put 
us into touch with Berne, Washington, and we heard 
the Overland Limited arrive at the eastern portal 
and the president of the Great Northern make the 
address of dedication. New York entertained us while 
the train passed through the tunnel. Then Graham 
MacNamee at Scenic, the western portal, introduced 
Herbert Hoover in Washington, D. C., who spoke 
admirably. 

If some one with an unusually vivid imagination 
had said to a man with a covered wagon who had 
been traveling overland for six months that the day 
would come when one could travel back to Vermont 
within a week, he would have been laughed at. But 
if he had added that those who stayed behind some 
day would sit in the old Vermont kitchen on the old 
farm and hear people talk or cough or whisper or crack 
their whips, three thousand miles away, he would 
have been regarded as “‘touched in the head.” 

There are greater things still ahead of us—and 
not all of them material things either. 

* * 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 


KORGE Seeks a Reason, by Stanley and Ethel 
‘Manning, is a little book of 119 pages made 
up of letters back and forth between George 
Barton and his Uncle Dick about joining the Uni- 
versalist Church. It is brought out by the Universal- 
ist Publishing House and sold at seventy-five cents a 
copy. The General Sunday Schoo! Association is a 
kind of godfather of the book, as this organization 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Manning to write it. 

Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the 
book in our opinion is sure of a wide circulation. 
The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why join any church?” 
and “Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, 
conerete and interesting. At the same time they have 
covered much ground. Many a minister who dreads 
confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of dis- 
cussion. 

The book will make many of us look at Stanley 
and Kthel Manning in a new light. But what is 
better, it will make old folks and young folks find a new 
light shed on the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up 
their own organization and to build it broad and 
beautiful, to circulate this book far and near. 

* * 


ANOTHER BEQUEST 


FEW months ago we reported a generous be- 
quest of several thousand dollars from a loyal 
Universalist, Mr. Ambrose R. Fenner, of New 

Berlin, N. Y. Word has just reached us of the death 
of Mrs. Katharine Zoller Miller, of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
who has also made generous provision for the Publish- 
ing House in her will. 

H.M. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
Some of the Children of Old Salem 


Johannes 


gee CTING for the State Superintendent, who 
‘ey @ fl was ill, I recently made a little trip to Pea- 
body and Marblehead for the Sunday 
awa) services. 

About midnight of the day before, the rain de- 
scended and the wind blew and the floods came and 
beat upon our coast, and in squalls the same winds 
and rain and floods kept at it until late the next af- 
ternoon. There is something in a storm most reassur- 
ing to’a minister who is starting off for a new place 
on Sunday. Part of the reassurance comes from the 
feeling that nobody will be out and nobody will 
expect much. More of it lies in the fact that those 
who do come on a rainy day are a Gideon’s Band, 
picked people, unusually considerate and kind. 

In the North Station on this Sunday morning 
were men garbed like Catholics, others clearly Epis- 
copalians, and still others representing those whom 
the first sergeant called ‘fancy religion.” The Rev. 
H. A. Hersey was headed for Waltham to fill the gap 
for the new pastor. Carl Olson of Tufts College was 
en route for Amesbury. On the train were others who 
were obviously choir singers headed for their re-« 
spective posts. 

In Salem the storm was at its height. Taking 
refuge in a drug store I waited for the 9.15 a. m. 
Peabody trolley. I had no idea that Peabody for all 
practical purposes was a part of Salem. At the ter- 
minus of the line I sat still until the b:g Irish motor- 
man-conductor explained the situation in the richest 
brogue to be found outside of Cork. Devoted Catho- 
lic though he unquestionably was, he intercepted 
some citizens to ascertain the location of the Uni- 
versalist church. There was a serious and solemn 
debate, the net result of which was that “‘that’”’ was 
the Universalist church, “just there up the street,” 
one minute away: Soon I was in the warm basement 
of the meeting-house, nobody around, seated by a win- 
dow at a table, with my books and papers before me. 

There for the first time it occurred to me that I 
might tell the story of the day. Lying on a window 
seat I found a large, well bound, illustrated volume 
entitled “A Young People’s Bible History,’”’ by Dr. 
Alvin Bond of the Bangor Theological School, pub- 
lished in Norwich, Conn., in 1873. In the hour I had 
to wait while the rain beat furiously against the win- 
dow, I had a peaceful time looking at pictures of 
Moses in the Bulrushes, Ruth and Naomi, Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den, the Flood, and other childhood friends. 
Nor was the text of the book as archaic as one might 
think. A man who had sense enough fifty-five years 
ago to write for the young people of the church, had 
sense enough to emphasize the love of God. 

The peaceful meditation hour was just what I 
needed before the services. “Better no preparation 
and no worry than weeks of preparation plus worry.” 
A better way to put it is “No worry is ideal prepara- 
tion.”” Probably the professors of homiletics would 
go a step farther and add, “Adequate preparation 
means no worry.” 


The church is an old one—nobody present knew 
the dates. Charles S. Goldthwaite, chairman of the 
standing committee, said that it was “reorganized” 
seventy-five years ago. There were thirty-three 
present counting the choir. The standbys felt 
humiliated by the small attendance, but to me it was 
a cheery, helpful group easy to worship with. 

To my surprise, after church I was whisked away 
to a large comfortable house “up in Kingdom,” as it 
is called—the place where the King family once was 
numerous. Mrs. Isabel King, a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the church, did the honors for the 
clan. Like the Kings of Pitt County, North Caro- 
lina, these Kings can cook chickens and all that apper- 
tains to them and goes with them. And the minister 
was left to take a little nap in a big chair while dinner 
was cooking. 

He who preaches at Peabody, must also preach at 
Marblehead, four or five miles away. The member 
of the clan who was summoned to take me to Marble- 
head for a 2.30 p. m. service came early enough to 
show me a bit of old Peabody, old Salem and old 
Marblehead. In an hour with a motor one can make 
quite a survey. We went swiftly to the old house 
where George Peabody was born, back to Peabody 
Square, on to Salem, past many of the fine old houses, 
and then down to the old part of the town along the 
water to see “the House of Seven Gables” made 
famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It would have 
been interesting to make a list of the foreign names 
in that part of the city: Iwanicni Square is one of the 
centers of old Salem. 

At 2.15 we were passing the church in Marble- 
head. With time to spare we drove on down through 
the narrow, winding streets to the water’s edge. In 
Marblehead we found a Universalist church so large 
that the little company of devoted Universalists, 
fifteen women and three men this stormy day, used 
the basement for services. This church dates from 
1836, ‘“‘when several gentlemen subscribed money to 
secure a Universalist preacher.” The Rev. Benjamin 
Whittemore came, a society was organized Feb. 3, 
1836, and a new church dedicated March 1, 1887. 
The Rev. Abraham Norwood was ordained the first 
pastor. The local historian says that “‘the church 
had a severe struggle for existence.” There were 
two or three remarkable pastorates, however. The 
Rey. Harrison Closson baptized 450 people and took 
in 150 members. In recent years this society and 
Peabody have united in the support of a minister. 
The Rev. G. H. Howes, now of Northfield, Vt., has 
just closed a happy pastorate of more than ten years 
at these two places. 

The services both morning and afternoon were 
enjoyable. The people seemed interested, took part, 
and clearly showed how much they wanted to make 
things go. The volunteer singers at both places fitted 
in admirably. ; 

Salem, Danvers, Peabody, Marblehead, close 
together sixteen or twenty miles northeast of Boston, 
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once formed one township—old Salem. The Marble- 
head people always were an independent, stiff-necked 
lot. They never would let Salem run their affairs 
and they could not easily be coerced as it was hard to 
get to them over the rocks and through the dense 
woods. “Negligent of many laws,” the Salem officials 
said. ““Treated others with contempt.” ‘Great de- 
fault. Neglect exercising in martial] discipline.” 

The histories say that these early settlers of 
Marblehead came from the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey in the English Channel and naturally this 
alone would set them apart from the more pious 
Puritans of Salem. As early as 1658 they were legally 
separated from Salem, doubtless with some fervent 
“Thank Gods” on both sides. Small as the Marble- 
head congregation was that I preached to, one could 
sense a marked individuality in it. It was over a 
hundred years later in 1752 that Danvers was set off 
from Salem. A hundred years more and Danvers 
had to be divided. South Danvers would not stay 
with North Danvers. In 1855 South Danvers was 
set off and in 1868 changed its name to Peabody, after 
one of the most illustrious men that the town ever 
produced. 

In the Peabody home where I was entertained 
there was an interesting trained nurse named Pea- 
body, a descendant of a brother of George Peabody 
and a dear friend of my hostess. At dinner quite 
naturally we talked about the Peabodies. It greatly 
pleased me to be taken to the large old Peabody house 
at Washington and Foster Streets. In the yard 
stood a boulder erected by the Peabody Historical 
Association in 1902 on which was this inscription: 
“Birthplace of George Peabody, February 18, 1795.” 
The superintendent of the Universalist Sunday school 
in Peabody now occupies the famous old place. 

Both Peabody and Hawthorne were much on 
my mind on the trolley from Marblehead to Salem 
and on the train from Salem to Boston. Work was 
over. Golden streaks of light began to show at the 
edge of the dark sky off to the west. 

There was something somber as the stormy day 
in the Puritan character—something bright as the 
streaks and bands of gold in the way in which it some- 
times flowered. A Danvers or Peabody boy so poor 
that he had to leave school at twelve, who earned his 
first dollar selling apples and edibles in a booth at a 
celebration, became the confidant and friend of 
Queen Victoria, refused to be made a baronet, be- 
came known as one of the wisest philanthropists of 
England and America, had a memorial service in 
Westminster with the Queen and high officers of state 
in attendance, and was mourned by the world when 
he was brought back to be laid away in his native 
town. 

The grocer’s clerk of Danvers grew into a man 
who sustained the credit of his country in the panic 
of 1837, exerted a greater influence for friendship 
between England and America “than all the diplomacy 
of London and Washington,”* single-handed sent 
Dr. Kane to find Sir John Franklin, and gave away 
nine millions while living and four millions more in 
his will. 


*“Chronicles of Danvers.’’ Harriet Silvester Tapley. 


While he was out in the world, in the full glare of 
publicity, achieving renown as a merchant and 
banker, building model tenements for London, estab- 
lishing the Peabody institutes, libraries and education 
funds in this country, a recluse born over in Salem 
nine years later than Peabody was trying to earn a 
meager living by writing stories. His stories became 
famous, but his own story is most famous of all. For 
Nathaniel Hawthorne from his birth.-life was hard, 
somber, a thing apart. For years his mother was a 
widow and a recluse. The boy himself at an im- 
pressionable age was shut in byan accident and made 
dependent on books. He grew up a man who lived 
alone, read alone, and walked alone, preferably 
after dark. He knew the drawn blinds and closed 
front door. He knew the reticences and reserves of 
the Puritans in undiluted form. He buried himself 
in a life both of books and people where sin, sorrow, 
love, fate, mingle, and the play far more often is 
tragedy instead of comedy. Then love came to him— 
a Peabody too by the way—and the silent man was 
forced out into the world in a way, but never to the 
extent of changing to any great degree his true life 
behind closed doors, on lonely country roads, or on 
silent deserted streams. 

And yet what this man did! ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Mosses from an Old Manse,” ““The House 
of Seven Gables,” are likely to be remembered when 
much of that which seemed significant in his day is 
forgotten. 

One might spend weeks wandering around Salem, 
Danvers, Peabody and Marblehead and the other 
communities formed from old Salem. There are land- 
marks on every corner. 3 

We had a passing glimpse of the Conant statue, 

erected in honor of the man who led the first party 
from a forlorn dying village on Cape Ann to the present 
site of Salem, or Naumkeag as the Indians called it. 
That was as early as 1626. Not only did Conant 
pick out the spot for the settlement, but he stuck by 
when John Lyford tried to take them all southward 
to Virginia. ‘They might go if they wished, and 
though all of them should forsake him, he would wait 
the Providence of God in that place, not doubting 
if they departed he should have more company.” 
_ There is a statue of one of the Marblehead men 
in the parkway of Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
not far from my office—General John Glover, “Friend 
of Washington” he is called, “Commander of the 
Marine Regiment,” or Amphibious Regiment, in the 
American Revolution. Marblehead furnished one 
thousand men for the army of the Revolution, mainly 
sailors, fishermen, hardy boatmen. 

4 In Marblehead one remembers also Floyd Ireson 
——" tarred and feathered and carried in a cart by the 
women of Marblehead.” Unfortunately for the 
memory of this captain, Benjamin Ireson, the thing 
about him that we remember is “his hard heart.’ 
Whittier put those words in our minds so that they 
stick. In fact Ireson did not have a hard heart. 
All Marblehead people agree in that. Some say the 
crew sailed away from the other vessel while the skip- 
per was asleep. Others defend the crew and say the 
skipper knew it was sure death to his men to try to 
rescue the doomed vessel. 
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Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco 


III --- Panama¥to Acapulco 
Thomas Starr King 


Sunday, April 15 
| T is hot this morning; hot with emphasis. HOT 


S Al in capital letters. The air is ethereal fire; the 
1G sunshine is as if. we were within a hundred 
Mist} miles of the sun himself. We strip off what 
clothes we can, dress in the thinnest, and suffer as at 
the stake. Julia is in despair. Pet, as always when 
the thermometer is 100 degrees, is peculiarly lively. 

I read this morning a letter from Rev. Charles 
Brooks of Medford, which was “not to be opened 
till April 15.” It was very wise, genial, witty and 
friendly, an excellent Christian letter, for which I 
thank him. The passengers insisted on having 
service. I preached a Palm Sunday sermon on 
“Jesus, a King,” from Luke 19th xxx, etc. The 
preaching was in the dining saloon, and persons on 
the guards outside could hear at the windows. There 
was a large attendance, fine singing—and preaching 
nothing more than poor. There was a whale in sight 
to-day. He spouted and leaped, showing his flip- 
pers quite near the steamer. This evening the sunset 
was superb, the colors, particularly the greens, deep 
between the cirrus clouds, were of marvelous beauty. 
Julia has not been sick to-day, but she does not go 
to the table, eats very little and very daintily, and 
seems to be afflicted with a'strange nervous wretched- 
ness on deck. She was not made for a sailor, and 
does not enjoy a single sight or moment on the ocean. 
Edith is frisky as a colt, and as much at home on the 
steamer as if she were in Burroughs place, or at 
Grandmother Wiggins. I forgot to state that I was 


put as room-mate with Mr. Lambert and Mr. Brooks, « 


two of the trustees of the society in San Francisco. 


Monday, April 16 

Hot!! again this morning, and the sea without 
swell or ripple. All we do is to try to exist during the 
day—to keep from burning up inside and melting 
away outside. Ice is not furnished with the water 
to any passenger on the ship. We buy it at twenty-five 
cents a pound, and a pound lasts about five minutes, 
about as long as it would if thrown on a range with a 
cooking fire in it. Julia drinks a cup of tea about 
nine, picks at a fish-ball, or a little hominy, and swal- 
lows a penny-weight of bread. This she calls break- 
fast. About one, I get a pound of ice, and make a 
tumbler of iced champagne and water for her. She 
eats a cracker with this. At five she picks over a plate 
of assorted stuff, which she calls dinner, drinks a 
little claret and water and ends with a cup of tea. 
Then she sits on deck a while, hears people sing, gets 
homesick, wishes she were at the bottom of the sea, 
and dives into the heat of the state-room to bed. 
This evening there was a slight swell for supper, very 
slight, not near so much as there was every day on the 
Atlantic. But it made Julia sea-sick, and she went 
to bed with a heavy heart and a light stomach. Pet 
was no more affected than the Captain. The sunset 
was rich again this evening. 


Tuesday, April 17 


The sea is smooth again this morning. We are 
out of the sight of land for the first time since Satur- 
day. It is still terrifically hot. The passengers on 
the other side of the steamer were cool on account 
of the breeze last evening. We baked in our beds. 
I wonder if the Agent sleeps wellin Panama? A lady 
came to me this morning and said she was deeply 
interested for a lady, a Madame Doremus, to whom 
she had been introduced, and who had told her that 
the report was circulated on the vessel that she was 
Mrs. Cunningham-Burdell. The lady had understood 
that I had said so, and she thought I had done Madame 
Doremus, who seemed to be an excellent lady, a great 
wrong. I advised the lady to be polite to Madame 
Doremus, but not to get too intimate, and to be care- 
ful how she contradicted the story that Mad. D. was 
Mrs. B. The creature has letters to the two captains 
from Vanderbilt himself, introducing her as Madame 
Doremus, and she is trying to fasten herself upon 
several passengers, as a woman deeply injured by the 
suspicion that she is Mrs. Cunningham! What a 
wench! There are a dozen persons on board that 
know her as wellasI do. Julis is worried for fear she 
will murder me, and perhaps her and Pet, when she 
once gets her hand in on the passage. But I sleep 
with my state-room door open; and she, that is Mad- 
ame Doremus, sleeps in the passage way near. Julia 
has not been out of her berth to-day. Although it 
is very hot in the state-room, she feels better to lie 
there than to be out in the blasting light, and amidst 
the crowd on deck. Pet informed us this afternoon 
that she liked ship-life exceedingly, and wished that 
the voyage would be six months long. She would 
like, she says, to continue on to China. 


Wednesday, April 18 

There was a delightful breeze on our side of the 
ship early last night, and we hoped to have a com- 
fortable sleep, but between ten and eleven it began 
to lighten, and the wind shifted again to the other 
side of the steamer. Such lightning! It was an 
incessant sheet—not jagged, bolty streams as with us; 
but a bursting of the whole air into flame, and just 
enough interval to make it lightning, instead of con- 
flagration. There was very little thunder, and scarce- 
ly any rain or wind, but the scene was frightful to an 
inexperienced voyager on the Pacific. Julia stewed 
instead of slept the night away. A man in the steer- 
age was robbed of $150 in the night. They are search- 
ing the steerage now to detect the thief. On the 
Atlantic side, also, a steerage passenger was relieved 
of his ticket and $45 in gold, one evening. Profession- 
al thieves make the trip for that especial business. 
This morning is hot again but not quite so hot as 
yesterday and Monday. The sea is still without 
swell. But this afternoon we shall commence to cross 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec, which it is supposed will be 
rough enough to make the sensitive passengers sick 
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again. I must go to work upon a letter to the T’ran- 
script about the Isthmus. We send letters from Aca- 
pulco, which we hope to reach on Friday. 


Thursday, April 19 


We are in the Gulf of Tehuantepec, and have 
been all night. Yet it is as smooth as ariver. It is 
very rare indeed that the sea is so calm here. We 
are very fortunate. Julia did not sit up yesterday. 
She is more comfortable in her berth, than in the fierce 
light and among the eternally moving crowd on deck. 
She eats very little and has lost a great many pounds 
of flesh. But she will recover fast enough when she 
reaches San Francisco. Last evening she discovered 
two immense roaches in her room. One of them was 
winged and flew about the state-room. I was sitting 
with her and caught them. They were so huge and 
black that I imagined they might be the souls of half 
a dozen negroes, each packed away in such a trans- 
migratory shape. The sight of them has not in- 
creased Julia’s attachment to the dirty ship. But 
in the second cabin, great rats run over the sleeping 
passengers’ faces, and in the night eat up all their 
spare stores. There was an addition of twins to the 
citizens of the second cabin night before last. It is 

-to be hoped the rats will not devour the newcomers. 
The heat this morning is worse than it has yet been. 
We exist in a steam bath, with no breath of air. Mrs. 
Cunningham. blowed up a child to-day for calling her 
by that name. She threatened to beat it, if it ever 
used that word in connection with her again. She 
said that her name is Doremus, and that she is not 
Mrs. C. The lying wretch! Julia has been dressed 
this afternoon, but did not go on deck. She seems 
better in her state-room. I have been writing the 
Transcript to-day. 


Friday, April 20 

The morning is a little cooler. We are approach- 
ing Acapulco. The shore is very beautiful. Yester- 
day it was extremely fascinating. Julia is quite smart 
this morning. Pet is crazy to have a little paroquet. 
She says they can be bought in Acapulco, where we 
shall stay several hours. She has cried several times 
because I have declined the invitation to purchase. 
A lady bought one in Panama, but after two days 
frisking about, it fell out of the port hole of her state- 
room and was drowned. We expect to have a very 
pleasant interlude in the voyage by seeing Acapulco 
and its coral divers and fruit traders. We shall be 
in very soon. Breakfast is ready, and I must close 
the journal here in order to mail it. May it find all 


The second epoch in the voyage from New York 
to San Francisco is the visit to the harbor of Acapulco. 
It requires about a week to reach it from Panama. 
Acapulco is a Mexican town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants on the Pacific coast in the province of 
Guerrero. The Pacific Mail Steamers put in there 
to take a fresh supply of coal, water and provisions. 
The town lies a little South of the line of Cuba. The 
harbor is completely land-locked and it enjoys the 
distinction of being about the hottest place on or be- 
neath this terrestrial orb. When we complained of 
the heat after leaving Panama the old voyagers and 


the officers of the steamer would say, “look out for 
Acapulco, this is nothing to the scorching we shall 
get there during the five hours of mid-day that we 
shal] pass in its harbor.’”’ The accounts agreed that 
every breath that stirred from the town was of the 
sirocco quality. Well, we came in sight of the prov- 
ince early this morning. Between ten and eleven, 
we began to round the outworks of the spiral or cork- 
serew hills, amongst which the waters of the Pacific 
twist themselves up to the beach of fhe town. The 
wind was off shore, and it was delightfully cool. It 
gave us the first sensations of life we have had since 
the first view of Cuba on the Atlantic. Our surprise 
was as great as it would have been to Dives to find 
Gehenna a cool country. The stewardess says that 
she never knew the Gulf of Tehuantepec to be calm 
until this voyage, and travelers on our boat who have 
made a dozen passages to and from California never 
before tasted fresh air in Acapulco. So we have had 
a remarkable, and remarkably favorable trip. 

Most of the passengers had made delightful plans 
for visiting the town. Some were going to pluck ripe 
cocoanuts from the trees, with milk fresh from the 
maternal pulp. Some reveled in the anticipation of 
the orange groves they would wander through, ap- 
propriating the ripe fruit, and snuffing the fragrance 
of the blossoms on the same tree. Others would 
bargain for a cluster of bananas, large as the bunches 
of grapes the spies loaded themselves with in Canaan, 
and get them fresh and cheap. Lots of children were 
intending to stuff their pockets with limes, at three 
for a cent. The experienced travelers reveled in the 
dream of the delicious baths to be obtained in the 
town, and were rolling the pigeon-pie and broiled 
birds, as sweet morsels in the imagination, by which 
for one exquisite hour the cooking on board the Sonora 
was to be put far from their thoughts. Edith was to 
be satisfied with nothing less than a pair of paroquets, 
which should perch on her shoulder, eat bananas 
from her hand and scold each other in Spanish, 
One or two had heard that a church in town had a 
few rare pictures, and were in a hurry to feed their 
sense of beauty on a possible Murillo. What joy was 
to be tasted in Acapulco! At least $1,500 was ready 
to Jump from the pockets of our passengers into the 
treasury of the town. 

How soon were our dreams punctured! That 
fresh breeze which greeted us as if bearing Northern 
health and vigor on its wings, swept to us from the 
haunts of a very virulent yellow fever. The town 
was half deserted. Out of forty American residents, 
few had escaped the disease, and ten or twelve had 
died. The Captain, therefore, very properly forbade 
any of the passengers to go ashore. We were obliged 
to content ourselves with studying the town from the 
harbor and enjoying what might offer itself around 
the vessel in the way of amusement and interest. 

Certainly the town looked as though the yellow 
fever might keep its nest there perpetually. The hills 
that surround it are brown and dry. They looked 
like heaps and ridges of umber. I believe that the 
place was shaken to pieces a few years ago by an 
earthquake. The whole surroundings appeared earth- 
quaky. The mountains looked as though each of them 
was built of smoldering fire, which had dried the soil 
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to the surface, and was ready at any moment to give 
the rocks fits. All the vegetation looked sickly. The 
groves of cocoanuts seemed wilted. The orange trees 
looked thirsty and faint. The soil was baked and 
cracked. A more uninviting place to land on a hot 
day it would be difficult to imagine. It is now the 
closing part of the dry season. In a few weeks the 
rain will set in, and then, no doubt, the desert will 
begin to blossom as the rose. 

But the town furnished us no lack of interest, if 
we could not go ashore. In the first place the profes- 
sional divers were on hand as soon as our steamer was 
moored to the coal-ship in the harbor that was to 
feed our fires. There were four of them, naked, gold- 
en-bronze creatures, half Spanish, half Indian, seem- 
ingly, and as near amphibious as possible. Whether 
they can live on land or not, Iam not sure. Certainly 
they can live in the water, and I suspect pick up 
literally their support from the harbor. One of them 
was quite a small boy; one was nearly a man; two 
were youths of about fourteen or sixteen. They paddle 
about in the water or “tread water,” looking up at 
the mob of passengers that lean over the steamer’s 
side, until some one makes a motion to toss out a 
piece of silver coin. Then they are on the alert. The 
coin is snapped off and flies spinning to the water, 
perhaps a couple of rods from one of the shining 
yellow boys. It begins to sink, but he gives two or 
three splashing leaps in the direction of it and then 
dives, managing to catch it before it has sunk ten feet. 
Sometimes, however, he disappears entirely and is 
absent a minute or more, but he comes up, holds out 
the coin in his fingers and then puts it in his mouth, 
and is watchful for the next chance. Now and then 
a coin falls about in the center of the aquatic group, 
and then they all give a roll like porpoises and go down. 
Their hands and heads are in a common center and 
their white-soled feet come up in a wide circle, con- 
trasting strangely with their glistening yellow skins. 
I wonder if their feet are webbed. They ought to be 
on Darwin’s theory. All the money they collect they 
stuff into their mouths. It makes them mad if they 
find they have dived after a cent. They come up 
puffing and sing out “no good.” Copper stock they 
don’t like to invest in. Silver is their metal, and the 
harbor evidently proves to them quite a ‘“Wash-oe” 
mine. There must have been a dozen or fifteen dollars 
thrown over in dimes, quarters and three-cent pieces, 
from our ship in the course of an hour. One of the 
boys swam back to shore with his cheeks puffed out 
like a squirrel after a successful foray upon a chestnut 
tree. Edith tossed over several pieces, and enjoyed 
the fun hugely. Julia was on deck to see it, and seemed 
to enter into the spirit of it no less. 

The other side of the steamer was lined with fruit 
boats. A score of them were crowded around the 
cabin with loaded oranges, pineapples, bananas, 
limes, cocoanuts, corals and shells. The passengers 
were warned that it was dangerous to eat the fruits, 
and that they had better not buy any, but no warn- 
ing seemed to be heeded, and everybody was crazy 
to invest a half-dollar at least, in portable yellow 
fever or vegetable cholera. Baskets were passed up 
to the passengers by string from the boat: money was 
put into them and,theyjwere lowered with a request 


, 


for a “quarter’s worth of oranges,” or “three pine- 
apples,” or a “bunch of bananas.’”’ Sometimes the 
rascals would cheat awfully in the amount they sent 
back and would prove to be entirely deaf to remon- 
strances, objurgation, and even English oaths. I 
wanted some cocoanuts very much, but was so seri- 
ously warned against buying them, that I conquered 
the temptation. Lots of the passengers were devour- 
ing green pineapples and chewing limes. Oranges 
were hauled up by the bushel. I invested in a few of 
these, they looked so fresh and tempting. They were 
twenty-five cents a dozen. I lowered a half-dollar 
and found szxteen in the basket that came back. Quite 
a moderate shave! The oranges, however, were very 
fine. 

The most tempting looking freight on these boats 
was the baskets of coral. They were of the most 
lovely colors as we saw them from the deck. The 
prices were generally a dollar a basket, with the basket 
thrown in. IJ was eager to buy one or two, for I had 
never seen or heard of such hues in the coral insects’ 
work. Several of the passengers bought baskets at 
once. But, alas! when we examined them, we found 
that the beautiful blues, pinks and crimsons were 
coarse artificial stains! It was with great difficulty 
that any of us could purchase a bunch of the pure 
white article. The Spanish scamps were a match for 
the Connecticut Yankees. Some baskets of shells 
were very pretty, but there were none of first rate 
beauty. 

After a while the Captain concluded that no 
more disease bound up in fruit skins must be imported, 
and ordered off the trading skiffs. They paid no 
heed and the passengers couldn’t be reasoned into 
stopping their patronage. So another method was 
tried. The ship’s hose was brought out and the pumps 
applied. Then a stream was discharged at the first 
boat and boatman, and the attention impartially 
continued to the whole line. Such duckings and 
drenchings as the half naked creatures and their 
store of fruits had to take. Some of them resisted 
for some minutes and with great good humor. But 
after a while the water power would prove victorious 
and to save the boats from sinking they would be 
obliged to paddle off. They would bail out however, 
and come back again to get another splashing and 
soaking. It was a hard fight between the engines 
and the instinct of profitable traffic. Commerce is 
hard to beat when the percentage is high. Now and 
then a better dressed huckster would be enraged at 
his ducking. I saw one, a Spaniard, who flew into a 
furious passion whan his good clothes and stylish 
palm leaf hat began to feel the powerful deluge. 
He looked up to the sailor, hurled an orange at him 
as the boat was paddling off, and then drew a knife 
with an expression of rage, that would not have 
hesitated an instant to commit murder. I expected 
to see the knife flying up among the throng of us 
that were looking over. On the whole the traders 
beat. They tired out the sailors and the engine. 
Just before the ship steamed off, people were buying 
fruit over the vessel’s side. 

It would be frightful if the fever should break 
out on board, we are so densely crowded in the cabin. 
Sometimes—it was years ago—steamers have buried 
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a hundred and fifty passengers out of five hundred 
between Panama and San Francisco. We took two 
or three passengers on board at Acapulco. One, a 
youth of 19, is six feet nine inches tall. If he takes 
the disease, what a stick of yellow fever he will be! 
About three o’clock we had taken coal enough on 
board and after five hours detention we left the 
harbor of Acapulco, amused and tired with the sights 
and experiences. It is after supper and Julia is used 
up. The mountains along the coast are noble, very 


Escaping 


varied, and very high. One I saw was the perfect 
counterpart in shape of Mount Madison from Lead 
Mine Bridge. Some of the peaks were twelve thou- 
sand feet high. And one or two were of the boldest 
outline I ever saw. The phosphorescence is very 
splendid this evening, more vivid than I have ever 
seen it at any point since Panama. The Southern 
Crossissinking. Itisnow in the haze near the horizon 
and much dimmed. The evening is comparatively 
cool, and we shall have comfortable sleép. 


Our Past 


Arthur Wilder Grose 


Forgetting the things that are behind. Phil. 3 : 13. 
[HERE are those who say that we can’t forget 
Wes| the things that are behind. We can not 
escape from our past. There are many facts 
& that seem to substantiate that point of view. 
A well known columnist, writing for a great 
syndicate of newspapers at the time of the last Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight, declared that the real significance 
of the tremendous interest displayed in that contest, 
both by those who flocked to ‘see the battle itself at 
the cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars and the 
much larger number who eagerly and expectantly 
sat or stood around the radios and the newspaper 
bulletins, was that human beings are still merely 
animals. He might have added that the popularity 
of Dempsey with the fight fans was due to the reputa- 
tion that Dempsey had of being a killer. Most of the 
people who went to see that fight were not interested 
primarily in sport. They were thirsting for blood. 
They wanted to see somebody get hurt, and not a 
few of them would have counted it a special privilege 
to be present when somebody got killed. They had 
exactly the same spirit—no different in any way, 
shape or manner—as those onlookers at the Roman 
gladiatorial combats who relentlessly turned their 
thumbs down to indicate that the vanquished fighter 
should not only be conquered, but murdered as well. 
That old animal lust to kill is still in evidence in 
this modern world. We have seen it in Russia, where 
the Bolsheviks were not content with depriving the 
nobility of their power but insisted on depriving them 
of their lives as well. We have recently seen it in 
Bolivia, where for days the mobs raged in their lust 
for the blood of the citizens of Paraguay. We see it 
in the constant assumption that nations can grow 
strong only by war, and that all these schemes and 
plans for peace are silly delusions that will invariably 
break down under the stress of national passions. 
We see it in the courts, where it is continually assumed 
that a lawyer must be a fighter, by fair means or foul, 
to be worth anything to his client or to the state. 
How many district attorneys pay any attention to 
the theory that their duty is to secure justice? There 
is no story for the newspapers, no chance to promote 
political ambitions, in that! Their business as they 
usually interpret it is to convict. Whether the ac- 
cused is innocent or guilty is a secondary consideration. 
We see this same spirit in business, where cut- 
throat competition, rather than any live and let live 
policy, is still the ruling passion in a very large num- 


ber of cases. Even in religion controversy has often 
been regarded as far more important than love, and 
more people can be found any day who are eager to 
look on in a church row or a bitter theological knock- 
down and drag-out contest than can be found eager 
to devote themselves to learning how to be better 
disciples of the great Leader who loved peace and 
hated no man. 

We find abundant evidence in connection with 
the New Year’s season that there are plenty of people 
who have not yet progressed beyond the animal 
ideal of living. Right here in New York City are 
hundreds and thousands who can think of nothing 
better to do on New Year’s Eve and New Year’s 
Day than to go just as far as they know how to go in 
the direction of demonstrating that they are beasts. 
The chief difference between some modern varieties 
of Saturnalia and those which characterized the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire is that for the 
relatively mild and harmless Italian wines we have 
substituted a combination of the poorest quality of 
German potato alcohol, analine dyes and flavoring 
extracts to which the numerous bootleggers give the 
name and the label of Scotch whiskey, and in place 
of the music of the zither and the harp we have sub- 
stituted the tom-toms and tin pans of the jungle in 
the noisy jazz which alone seems to satisfy the popular 
demand. The modern gold-digger may perhaps be 
an Improvement on the courtesan of old. Modern 
cookery may produce dishes that Lucullus himself 
could not have. But the motive and spirit are the 
same—to forget that we have any other or higher 
capacities as the New Year comes in than those which 
were common in the most pagan age the world has 
ever seen. 

Let me mention just one more piece of evidence 
that indicates how very difficult it is for us to escape 
from our past, namely, what James Truslow Adams 
in a recent issue of Harper’s Magazine calls ‘the 
mucker pose” that has lately been adopted by a 
considerable portion of those who have had all the 
advantages of generations of culture. Mr. Adams 
cites as characteristic examples of this desire to seem 
to be a mucker even if one isn’t one, the use of pro- 
fanity by supposedly cultured women and on the 
stage to such an extent that it no longer causes even a 
shock of surprise, the disposition of university gradu- 
ates and society girls to talk like longshoremen and 
fishwives, the growth of manners and habits in ex- 
clusive clubs that a few years ago would not have been 
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tolerated in the rowdiest house of ill-fame in New York 
City, and the headlong throwing overboard on the 
part of those whose grandfathers and grandmothers 
were models of propriety of the whole accumulation of 
morals, manners and conventions which it has taken 
centuries of discipline and culture to produce. Mr. 
Adams declares unequivocally that it is possible to- 
day to spend a year or more in some of our colleges 
without ever once coming in contact with what used 
to be called a gentleman —that is a man of fine feel- 
ing, gentle breeding, high ethical standards, and a 
sense of honor for which if need be he would yield life 
itself. 

I can not say how accurate Mr. Adams’s observa- 
tions are. I do not know if there is any truth what- 
ever in the:more recent assertion of Mr. Henry F. 
Pringle that the typical college student of to-day in 
the more “‘select’’ colleges is not in the least interested 
in the pursuit of truth or the enlargement of life. 
He is interested simply and solely in using college to 
further his ambitions to make a lot of money, marry 
a rich wife, get into the right clubs and prepare for a 
life that is as completely materialistic and sordid as 
that of Croesus or Nero. 

I have no way of knowing whether Mr. Aldous 
Huxley is right when he insists that the so-called 
leisure class, from which we in earlier days expected 
our leadership in all that is fine and high and true in 
life, cares to-day not at all to think and least of all to 
think about the possibility of improving human life. 
Most of the privileged men and women to-day, he 
asserts in substance, far from wanting to be cultured 
or to lead a nobler, finer type of life, want only to fill 
their stomachs like pigs, parade their fine feathers 
like peacocks, have their fill of sexual excitement 
and enjoyment regardless of any conventional morality. 
and gratify their ambition to have more parties, 
more dancing, more noise, more distractions in gen- 
eral so that they can completely forget any aspiration 
they might have had to live a really significant and 
meaningful life. 

I do not know if a young high school student 
with whom I recently conversed was a correct reporter 
of facts when he testified that there is no sense of 
honor in the schools to-day, that a pupil can not 
even leave a pencil for a moment without danger of 
its being stolen, that practically everybody cheats in 
examinations if they can, and that any one who looks 
for any loyalty to class or school is merely a butt for 
the ridicule of all the rest. 

But whether there is much or little truth in these 
statements from which I have quoted, it seems to be 
clear to any thoughtful observer that there is a con- 
stant tendency in human life to revert to type, to 
slide back to savagery, to lose all the gains that the 
human race has made in the past two thousand years, 
and that all that we need to do to have people to-day 
sink to the level and below the level of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is merely to let them alone—merely to 
cease our efforts—in our own lives and in the lives of 
others—to be continually striving for the elevation 
and the ennoblement of life. 

Rudyard Kipling has a story of how in India, by 
the mere process of ceasing to cultivate the land of a 
certain village, the jungle returned and flowed over 
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it, and in five years time it was practically impossible 
to see that any trace of civilization had ever been in 
the place. Something like that appears to be true 
not only in the world of nature but in the world of 
human nature. Dr. Thomson in his great book on 
“Brain and Personality” declares that physically 
there is no perceptible difference between the brain 
of a chimpanzee, the brain of an idiot, and the brain 
of anormal baby. The one thing and the only thing 
that soon differentiates the normal baby from the 
monkey or the feeble-minded child is the capacity of 
the normal child to respond to the training which the 
mother, father and teacher give. Take that training 
away and the normal child becomes, as those thou- 
sands of normal Russian children who had lost their 
fathers and mothers during the war and the revolu- 
tion actually did become, a slightly more crafty type 
of animal roving about in packs like wolves and with 
almost none of the characteristically human qualities 
and virtues. Helen Keller might easily have become 
a moron. In all human probability she would have 
become one had it not been for the devotion of Miss 
Sullivan, her teacher, in educating and developing 
those capacities which have caused Helen Keller to 
be ranked as one of thé modern wonders of the world. 

Yet if all this is true, it is only a portion of the 
truth. We are children of the past in the good things 
of life as well as in those qualities that go back to our 
brute ancestry. As a matter of fact it is questionable 
if we could live at all in this modern world, and cer- 
tainly not in this northern climate, if we were merely 
to forget what had been learned in the past. We 
could not discover how to provide ourselves .with 
food in time to prevent our all starving to death, 
how to protect ourselves against the cold in time to 
save us from freezing. We would not even know how 
to make a fire, how to talk intelligently with our 
neighbors, how to utilize any of the great forces 
resident in electricity or gas or water power; how to 
make use of more than the merest fraction of the 
materials of the world which now minister not only 
to our comfort but to the very existence of our lives. 

Our debt to the past is likewise as real in the 
spiritual world as in the world of material things. 
Modern thought without Plato and Aristotle, Kant 
and Spinoza, modern religion without Isaiah and Paul, 
and Jesus and St. Francis, and Calvin and Luther, 
modern art without Pericles, Michael Angelo and 
Murillo, modern music without Beethoven, Schubert 
and Bach, are simply unthinkable. There is a large 
part of the past from which we should not wish to 
escape because we can not afford even to try to get 
along without it. In our individual lives also we need 
and should try to preserve every happy memory of 
the past. I do not at all agree with the poet who says 
that “sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier days.’’ One of the most fruitful incentives 
of life is that which comes from remembering a good 
father, a tender and devoted mother, a wise and true 
friend. Certainly we ought not to try to escape 
from the lessons we have learned in the school of ex- 
perience, from the joys that can live again in happy 
memory, from life-long cherished ambitions and 
aspirations even though as yet we have not fully 
realized them. Along with all the rest we should not 
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try to escape from struggle and effort. As we look 
forward to some goal we are striving for it seems as if 
when we reached that life would be complete. But 
the wise realize that without some struggle on our 
hands, without some attempt to gain some new mas- 
tery we have not yet achieved, life easily becomes 
stale and uninteresting. Brain specialists tell us that 
let a man merely stop being intensely interested in 
something, struggling and making effort in something, 
and his brain will change faster than the color of 
his hair. In the physiological sense of the word, life 
without effort is scarcely living at all. The more in- 
tensely we live the more we get out of life. As one 
homely philosopher has put it: ‘A lazy man is no 
better than a dead man. Indeed he is worse—for he 
is in the way of those who want really to live.” 

Yet there are things in the past of every one of 
us that we should forget, and, what is more, that we 
ean forget. It was things of this sort that Paul had 
in mind when he said, “Forgetting the things that are 
behind and reaching forward to the things that are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ Life, to be satis- 
factory, ought to be getting us somewhere. Some 
things in our past can and do help in this process just 
as the iron muscles and the iron will which Ben Hur 
had developed as a galley slave were the very things 
that helped him to win the great chariot race. But 
the memory of other things in our past lives, the mis- 
taken ideas and habits that have been like millstones 
around our necks, these things we should put away 
from us. The message of every New Year is: “We 
can! We can! We can do the things we need to do 
and be the people we need to be and live lives that 
are better in every way, whatever the incidental 
circumstances of them, than we have ever lived be- 
fore.” That is true not only on New Year’s Day but 
on every day we choose to make it true! 


“Every day is a fresh beginning! 
Every morn is the world made new! 
You, who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you!”’ 


For one thing we can put the sense of failure out 
of our lives. Some of the prominent psychologists 
are telling us to-day that we often condemn our 
children to failure by telling them all the time that 
they are failures, that they are not as smart or as 
studious as the Smith children or the Brown children, 
until they develop a first class inferiority complex, and 
then we complete the process by sending them to 
school and setting them at tasks which only about 
fifty per cent of them, according to some actual 
studies made, could possibly perform. 

It is right here that religion renders a tremendous 
service. Paul said, “I can do all things through him 
that strengtheneth me.” There is nothing that will 
help a man to get away from that failure complex, 
that inferiority complex, and to escape from his past, 
like believing that God wants him to succeed—that 
God will help any man willing to help himself. Now 
that does not mean that God will help every man to get 
rich, or every woman to win a prize in a beauty show, 
or every aspiring artist to make a Broadway success. 


It does mean that the effect of real religious faith is 
always to help people to do the best that they can do, 
and frequently that best, when we get on the right 
track, is amazingly good. I know a Baptist minis- 
ter in Massachusetts who could never get very many 
people to listen to his sermons. He wept bitter tears 
over what he thought was his failure in his chosan 
profession, and wondered how God could be so cruel 
to one anxious to serve Him. He was intensely in- 
terested in flowers and shrubs. One day the thought 
came to him that perhaps after all it was as real a 
service to get people to beautify the ground around 
their homes and to make their streets attractive as it 
was to preach sermons that no one was particularly 
interested to hear. He went into the nursery business 
in a very small way—at first merely taking orders 
for another firm. That man—one of my near neigh- 
bors in my home town—is to-day the head of one of 
the largest nursery companies in the United States. 

I knew a Congregational minister who could 
never get a church that would pay him more than 
$1,200 a year, and could never keep a church more 
than two years to save his life. Only his faith in God 
and his desire to serve his Master saved him from 
being a complete nervous wreck as one failure after 
another stared him in the face. When he was fifty 
years old the necessity of raising money to put his 
younger children through college compelled him to 
seek a business opportunity—not exactly an easy 
thing to do at that time of life, but he felt he simply 
must have more money. In three years he was at 
the head of the business and making a glorious success 
bei he had at last found the thing he was meant 
to do. 

; These actual cases are perhaps unusual. The 
principle, however, is capable of application any- 
where. There is always an escape from any sense of 
failure. It is always possible for every man to suc- 
ceed some way, somewhere. The Salvation Army 
has as its motto, “A man may be down, but he is 
never out.’’ They can point to thousands whom they 
have helped to stand erect after they had fallen, and 
to make a real success of their lives. Not necessarily 
a money success. That may be the only kind that 
counts with most people in New York City, but it 
isn’t the only kind that counts with God, or that 
counts in giving a man or a woman that consciousness 
of achievement to which every person is entitled. I 
never heard that Abraham Lincoln ever became a 
rich man, yet his name is remembered to-day where 
the names of hundreds of those who made fortunes, 
as fortunes were reckoned then, are buried in oblivion. 
The one point I am trying to make in all this is that 
God wants us to succeed. God will help us to succeed. 
We can escape from our past. 

As we can escape from the sense of failure so we 
can escape from fear, escape from weakness, escape 
from selfishness, low aims, unworthy desires and 
motives, from everything that holds us down to an 
unsatisfactory life. It can be done! How do I 
know? Because I have seen it done—because you 
have seen it done—because all around us the thing is 
happening every day of our lives. Conversion is 
not as popular a word as it once was, but people are 
converted—converted from weakness and timidity 
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to strength and courage and achievement, converted 
from sensualism to purity and spirituality, converted 
from lives of sin and even of crime into lives that are 
hid with Christ in God. Forget for a moment that 
this comes from a preacher of religion. Listen to 
these assurances from one of the greatest authorities 
on mental matters in the United States to-day, Dr. 
David Mitchell. He says: “Practically all our fears 
are learned fears—all but two of them, to be exact, 
namely, the fear that comes to a child when he first 


hears a loud sound, and the fear that comes when he 


first falls. These two are the only natural fears. All 
the rest are acquired. All that any person needs to do 
in order to be in the heavenly state of knowing that 
he need never be afraid again is merely to unlearn 
the fears that God never intended him to have at all.” 
And he goes on and gives scores of illustrations from 
actual cases of how we can get rid of these fears and 
worries that so often make life a hell on earth. 

One of the great messages of the Christian re- 
ligion is that we can escape from fear. The angels 
said to the shepherds on that first Christmas morning, 
“Fear not!” and “fear not” was over and over again 
one of the chief assurances of Jesus. ‘Fear not those 
who are able to kill the body.” “Fear not, little 
flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the Kingdom.” ‘Fear not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” In these and many 
similar assurances Jesus was but echoing the words of 
the earlier prophets of Israel. Away back in the days 
of Joshua the comforting message he brought was: 
“Be strong and of a good courage. Be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God is 
with thee wheresoever thou goest.’” Elisha’s words 
to his servant when the servant saw that they were 
surrounded with Syrian horses and chariots was, 
“Fear not, for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them,” and when the servant’s eyes 
were opened he saw the mountains full of the invisible 
horses and chariots of God. The Psalmist sings, “I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
preting the mind of God towards his people says, 
“Fear not, I am with thee, I will help thee.” Jere- 
miah in a dark hour of the history of Israel again 
strikes the same note, “Fear not thou, O Jacob my 
servant, neither be thou dismayed, O Israel, for lo, I 
will save thee from afar and thy seed from the land 
of their captivity.” It might almost be said that one 
of the supreme messages of the whole Bible narrative 
is that which Jesus spoke to his disciples, “Why are 
ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” 

As we face the New Year can we bring to ita 
mare inspiring thought than that? There is nothing 
to be afraid of—if we are only willing to trust God. 
Of course we may get the “flu,” and our children 
may get run over by automobiles, and our friends 
may prove false, and our business may go to smash, 
and death may come to us or to our dear ones. Those 
things have all happened before to the bravest and 
finest people, and they may happen to us. But what 
of it? Why worry about them now? Let us of 
course use all the wisdom we have to prevent and 
avoid these undesirable experiences. But if those 
things do come, as they sometimes will in spite of us, 
let us meet them with stout hearts and confident trust 
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that the same God who has looked after us up to the 
present hour will keep on looking after us in the here 
and in the great hereafter. Let us refuse absolutely 
and completely to permit any fear of any kind to 
dominate and ruin our lives. Again I say that the 
message of faith always is “‘Never strike sail to a fear.” 
Let us keep all our energy to meet the emergencies of 
life as they arise, knowing that the good God and 
Father of all can and will help us and strengthen us 
according to our need. 

The way to get rid of a sense of failure is to fill 
our minds with thoughts of success, through study of 
those facts in our lives which tell us that, while we 
may not win the same kind of success as another, we 
can win some kind of success in doing and being what 
God has equipped us to do and be. The way to es- 
cape from fear is to fill our hearts with the courage 
that naturally comes to all who are sure that God is on 
their side because they know they are doing their 
best to put themselves on God’s side. The way to 
escape from a sense of weakness and inferiority is to 
remember that we also are the sons and daughters of 
God and that because God is our Father we may 
pattern our lives after the life of the Christ, our elder 
Brother. 

It may be that something of the past we would 
like to get rid of will still remain to keep us humble. 
It may be that our fondest dreams will sometimes fail 
to be realized. But the future is lighted for us with 
the colors of hope. Men and women are escaping 
from a past that would hold them back and drag them 
down. They are seeking and finding a larger and a 
more satisfactory life. Implanted in every soul of 
man is that God-given desire to rise which has been 
responsible for all human progress from the beginning 
of time until now. Following where that leads 
there can be no backward step, but a steady onward 
march until the dream of the prophet and poet has 
become a fact and the kingdoms of the world—this 
common world of which we are a part—have become 
the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. . 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new Temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!’’ 


* * * 


SONG IN THE NIGHT 
The hour is midnight: dark around, o’erhead; 
Nor moon nor star glints in the cloud-draped sky. 
Yet in the oak anear my sleepless bed 
The mockingbird is singing, clear and high. 


How faintly can this little brother mine 

Know of the Father’s love and matchless might; 
Yet, full content with all the ways divine, 

He pours his praiseful anthem through the night. 


I think I catch the lesson, brother bird, 
I too owe Him who loves the birds and men 
A song of praiseful courage, clearly heard, 
When dark and doubt obscure the human ken. 


WeP oR: 
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John Bunyan and Mystical Experience 
John Wright Buckham 


<5 OHN BUNYAN is due to receive not only 
mal | such illuminating and balanced appreciation 
as that of Professor Speight* but also the 
searching criticism and defamation to which 
we have become accustomed in recent biography. It 
may be confidently anticipated that the beloved Pil- 
grim and veteran hero of the “Holy War” will emerge 
not only better understood than ever before but more 
deeply loved and revered. A large number of the 
“sophisticated” doubtless already regard. him as 
neither more nor less than an extreme neurotic. 
Pathological psychology is almost certain to claim 
him for its own. For he offers a striking mark for 
its arrow. 

It is quite true that Bunyan was a neurotic, but 
he was something very much more, and because of 
that more he will always be numbered among the 
saints and heroes of religious faith. He made his 
neuroticism contribute to a great moral victory, or— 
in terms that would be more to his liking—used it 
“to the glory of God.” 

A very careful and sympathetic psychological 
study of Bunyan was made by Prof. Josiah Royce in 
a volume entitled “Studies of Good and Evil,” pub- 
lished in 1906. Professor Royce begins his study with 
these words: 

I write as an especially profound admirer of this 
wonderful and untaught artist, whose homely style 
shows in almost every line the born master, whose 
simple realism in portraying human character as he 
saw it amongst the live men about him often puts to 
shame the ingenuity of scores of cunning literary crafts- 
men in these our own most realistic days, and whose 
few highest flights of poetic imagination, such as the 
closing scenes of the first part of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
belong without question in the really loftiest regions 
of art. 

Basing his conclusions upon that remarkable 
autobiographical document the “Grace Abounding,” 
Royce points out that Bunyan had by nature “an 
extremely sensitive brain,” and dwells at length upon 
his pathological symptoms—insistent motor impulses, 
visualizations, reflexes, etc.—but calls attention to the 
fact that the experient’s mind remained throughout 
remarkably clear and free from hallucinations. “He 
retains throughout as clearly critical an attitude 
towards his case as the situation in anywise permits; 
otherwise we should never have come to get this 
beautiful confession” (p. 56). 

After following the course of Bunyan’s malady 
through its earlier stages, Royce finds the beginning 
of healing in the period of despair which followed 
the supposed committing of the unpardonable sin, 
when—after resisting the tempting voice which so 
long tried to induce him to betray Christ, saying in his 
ear, Sell him, sell him, sell him—the distressed sufferer 
at last felt this thought pass through his heart, Let 


*Harold E. B. Speight: “The Life and Writings of John 
Bunyan.” This is a very happy augury of what may be ex 
pected from Professor Speight in the occupancy of his new chair 
of Biography in Dartmouth College. 


him go if he will. “Now was the battle won, and down 
fell I, as a Bird that is shot from the top of a tree, 
with great quiet, and fearful despair.”’ This seemed 
to be a final defeat, but it did not prove so, and the 
comparatively normal state into which the harassed 
soul finally emerged Professor Royce’ regards as a 
genuine recovery, psychological as well as spiritual. 


The tempter is thus at length known as a relatively 
foreign and mocking other self, whose power over 
Bunyan’s will grows less even while his triumph is 
supposed to be final. . . . The victorious tempter had 
unwittingly dug his own grave. He could never again 
get possession of this man’s central self, nor use this 
brain as a foundation for systematized evil habits 
(pp. 68, 69). 


In summing up the matter Royce writes: 


This is unquestionably a fairly typical case of a 
now often described mental disorder. The peculiarities 
of this special case lie largely in the powers of the 
genius who here suffered from the malady (p. 74). 


Pathological psychology has made great progress 
in certain directions since Professor Royce published 
his study of Bunyan, yet it may be doubted if much 
can be added to this acute and comprehensive analy- 
sis of the psychology of “the immortal dreamer.” 
Certainly psychoanalysis will have to exhibit even 
more than its customary ingenuity in making out a 
Bunyan case, for in this entirely frank confession the 
sex complex seems to have had no particular place. 
His first marriage, at the age of eighteen, occurred 
before his chief struggle and conversion, and was an 
entirely normal and happy one. The same was true 
of his second marriage. 

The brunt of Bunyan’s battle with adverse inner 
forces seems to have come largely from the old and 
persistent—one may almost say normal—intellectual 
temptation to unbelief. One of the most striking 
passages of “Grace Abounding”’ is that in which he 
records his struggle against atheism thus: 


These blasphemous thoughts were such as also . 
stirred up questions in me, against the very Being of 
God; and of His only beloved Son; as, whether there 
were, in truth, a God, or Christ, or no? And whether 
the holy Scriptures were not rather a Fable, and cun- 
ning story, than the holy and pure Word of God? The 
tempter would also much assault me with this, How 
can you tell but that the Turks had as good Scriptures to 
prove their Mahomet the Saviour, as we have to prove our 
Jesus ts? And, could I think, that so many ten thousands, 
™m so many Countries and Kingdoms, should be without 
the knowledge of the right way to Heaven; (if there were 
indeed a heaven); and that we only, who live in a corner of 
the Earth, should alone be blessed therewith? Every one 
doth think his own religion rightest, both Jews and Moors, 
and Pagans! and how if all our Faith, and Christ, and 
Scriptures, should be but a Think-so too? ... These 
Suggestions, (with many other which at this time I 
may not, nor dare not utter, neither by word nor pen), 
did make such a seizure upon my spirit, and did so over- 
weigh my heart, both with their number, continuance, 
and fiery force, that I felt as if there were nothing else 
but these from morning to night within me; and as 
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though, indeed, there could be room for nothing else; 
and also concluded, that God had, in very wrath to my 
soul, given me up unto them, to be carried away with 
them, as with a mighty Whirlwind. Only by the dis- 
taste that they gave unto my spirit, IJ felt there was 
something in me, that refused to embrace them (pp. 36- 
SOV 


Clearly these intellectual difficulties were too 
much for Bunyan to solve. He was unable to meet 
them logically and fell back upon the conviction 
that, for some good reason which he could not grasp, 
they were not valid. In other words, he turned from 
logic to experience. His experience was essentially a 
mystical one, as its vivid intensity shows. 

It is quite clear, that is, that Bunyan was a mystic 
—a mystic of the mystics. Temperamentally sensi- 
tive to an extreme degree, gifted with a vivid and 
constructive imagination, possessed of an intense 
and fervid religious experience, the author of several 
of the greatest mystical texts of English literature, 
Bunyan must be placed as high in the ranks of the 
mystics as he regarded himself low in the ranks of 
sinners. 

His was an independent and origina] mysticism 
which had no conscious precedents or literary stimu- 
lus save the Bible. He belongs to no definite line or 
group of mystics. In fact he was, doctrinally, in- 
volved in controversy with the leading mystics of 
his day—the Quakers. In an exceptional degree, he 
may be entitled a Bible mystic. His experience and 
his descriptions of it are saturated with the ideas 
and language of the Bible, which was his almost sole 
companion—with Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” as a 
commentary, so to speak—during the twelve long 
years of imprisonment. If ever the matchless human- 
divine document well-termed Holy Scripture served 
an eager and gifted mind as meat and drink it was 
such to John Bunyan. 

It is true that his uncritical and credulous accept- 
ance of all parts of it as equally inspired led him into 
the most needless and unhappy misunderstanding of 
it, constantly plunging him into grief and gloom, yet 
only to lift him to delectable mountains of spiritual 
joy. His antithetical balancing of text against text 
kept him alternating between hope and despair, and 
served to make his Christian pilgrimage an exceed- 
ingly uphill and downhill one—until he reached the 
House Beautiful and the Delectable Mountains. 
Nevertheless that which he read in his Roll trained 
his intellect, fed his soul, and kindled his imagination, 
until it made of the poor, distraught, uneducated 
tinker one of the great spiritual teachers and literary 
masters of the ages. In the whole realm of English 
literature, potent as the Bible has been in inciting 
and shaping literature—from Piers Plowman, through 
Shakespeare and Milton to John Ruskin and Alfred 
Tennyson—there is no other instance in which ‘‘the 
Book” created and furnished an author quite so ex- 
clusively and completely as it did the author of ‘“The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The validity of the mystical experience has 
become an intensely vital question in our day. The 
experiences of the mystics—challenged as they are 
to-day as to their reality and worth by psychology 
and philosophy, as well as by natural science—require 


us to look somewhat more closely than formerly into 
their nature and value. Even when the charge that 
these experiences are merely diseased states of mind 
has been set aside, the suspicion remains that they 
may be subjective only and have no true counterpart 
in reality. Is the spiritual world a mirage? Is there 
no Great Companion, no Spirit, no Christ, with 
whom communion may be had? Is mysticism only 
moonshine? Such questions are arising in many 
minds. 

The quite sufficient answer to these questions is, 
I take it, that all our deepest and most real personal 
experiences are mystical and lead up to the experience 
of’God. 
Faith, love, hope, joy, peace—the things men 
live by—are not they all of this nature? Our contact 
with each other in friendship, marriage, fellowship of 
every kind, is essentially mystical in character. 
Without such mystical relationships, we would be to 
each other, not persons, but only objects in space, 
subject to external traffic laws, having common in- 
stinects and material ends, but no true bonds of af- 
fection and sympathy. But if these experiences of 
faith and love are real we who have them are real. 
As a matter of fact we never doubt the reality of each 
other as selves, souls, spirits, with whom we have 
daily converse and interchange. Yet no one ever 
saw a self. 

We experience each other as realities. Do we 
not also experience that Other Self, who is “nearer 
than breathing and closer than hands and feet?’ 

The religious experience of the race seems to have 
felt from earliest beginnings the contact of Some- 
thing, or Someone, other than human, or than nature. 
This experience has been interpreted in various and 
frequently irrational ways—sometimes as Many, 
again as One, sometimes as hostile, again as friendly, 
sometimes as distant and indifferent, again as in- 
timate and near. 

Gradually, out of this confused and often men- 
tally and morally distorted but persistent experience 
has come an ever clearer conviction that the ex- 
perienced Reality is a morally pure and perfect Per- 
sonal Being, best conceived by the symbol of Divine 
Fatherhood which Jesus made the vital Center of 
his life and teaching. In philosophic terms this is 
the conception of God as Supreme Person. 

* * * 


THE MINISTER’S “‘PAY”’ 


The Lutheran Annual tells the following good and sensible 
story—the kind of a story that ought to make some people 
think: ‘““When I was rector of a church in Baltimore,” says an 
Episcopalian bishop, “I often used to see a dear old lady in the 
garb of a Quaker. A warden said to me, ‘Mrs.—— is a great 
friend of yours.’ ‘I am glad to hear it,’ I replied. ‘Yes,’ said the 
warden. ‘She said to me, “I love to hear your pastor preach, 
but I should like him so much better if he did not receive money 
for it.”” “But,” I replied,’ said the warden, ‘“‘he pays $20,000 a 
year for the privilege of preaching to us.” ‘How is that?” 
“Well, we were both educated at the same time. We are about 
the same age; I earn $23,000 a year at my profession, and he 
receives only $3,000.” “I tell thee,” said the good old Quaker, 
“T shall always hear him hereafter with a great deal more pleas- 
ure.”’”’ ‘There are indeed not a few men in the pulpit who are 
paying more for the privilege of serving in the ministry than the 
people pay them for “‘living expenses.” —The Churchman. 
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The Wonderful Vitality of Universalism 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


As I meditate upon the long procession of the spiritual 
ancestors of the Larger Faith, I recall a letter received from the 
late Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson in which he speaks of “that 
deathless hope without which none can live—‘that good must 
be the final goal of ill!’ ’’ 

As my thought dwells upon the “cloud of witnesses’ who, 
through the Dark Ages of blood and strife, steadily proclaimed 
the innate nobility of man’s nature, his kinship to God, and his 
high destiny when the educational experiences of the earth-life 
are merged in the life to come, I am filled with wonder at the 
perseverance of this lofty conception. 

Against it have been arrayed the strength and hatred of 
Pagan tradition, the ban of organized Christianity, and the 
anathemas of infallible councils. The terrors of the Inferno 
have engaged the genius of the world’s greatest art. Over the 
gates of Hell wrote Dante: “Abandon hope, all ye that enter 
here.’’? The magic of Milton’s verse makes real the horror of 
the Abyss, and on the frescoed ceiling of the Sistine Chapel of 
the Vatican, the very center, as it were, of the Roman Catholic 
world, the masterly art of Michael Angelo portrayed the fright- 
ful scenes of the Last Judgment. Opposed to the evangel of 
Supreme Love have been minds so powerful as to leave their im- 
press on the thought of Christendom from the early ages to our 
day—fifteen hundred years of shadow on the early radiance. 

The heroic advocates of the Larger Faith suffered, for their 
belief, loss of fellowship, social ostracism, prison and banishment, 
sword and the fiery stake. That it should have been handed 
down to us by such a feeble folk—feeble in number but mighty 
in spirit—chosen of God as its champions against innumerable 
foes in high places, is well-nigh miraculous. Our noble pedigree 
is, indeed, a wonderful pedigree! The offspring of the fathers 
are now in every church; the leaven they hid with tears is leaven- 
ing the whole lump. 


Those dauntless souls who, loyal to their Lord, 
Refused to bow the knee at error’s shrine, 
Who scorned release at cost of truth betrayed, 
Counting one man with God a greater host 
Than armed multitudes upholding wrong; 


Unconquered by the rack, or flame’s fierce breath, 
The tiger’s cruel fangs, the lion’s fury, 

Thought it but gain to die, so truth might live; 
Meekly the shame and agony endured, 

As seeing Him who is invisible. 


If the preservation of this vital truth by the word of living 
witnesses is marvelous, so, also, is its conservation in the Scrip- 
tures, in spite of the many hands inhospitable to it by which the 
Bible has been transmitted to us. This was clearly seen by John 
Murray who wrote: 

“The Bible was translated by fallible men. Those men had, 
no doubt, a system of their own, and they could scarcely forbear 
a bias in favor of their own sentiments—and, by the way, as I 
do not know that the Bible was ever translated by a Universalist, 
it appears to me wonderful that a number of passages that so 
strikingly declare this God-honoring truth should be continued, 
and that, too, in an unmutilated state. I think a result so 
happy for the believer must have been effectuated by the inter- 
position of the overruling spirit of truth. In fact, this cireum- 
stance appears to me as great a miracle as any which the sacred 
volume records.’’ 

It is, indeed, wonderful how tenaciously men have clung to 
the belief that God is good. In spite of the inscrutable mystery 
of evil and the appalling sorrows and tragedies of life, the human 
heart clings to the belief that God is good, and this, too, even 
where there is no conception of the absolute supremacy of Divine 
Love. Intuitively the Divine within us feels after the Divine: 
Source of our being, and will not be denied. 


“Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


An Outpost of Liberal Religious Thought in the South 


H. S. White 


On the 14th of October, 1888, the ‘congregation of the 
Church of Christ, of Canon, Georgia, adopted the Winchester 
Profession of Faith and became the Canon Universalist church. 
An interesting sketch taken from the year book of the Georgia 
Universalist Convention for the year 1910 tells the story of the 
movement prior to that date. 

July 13, 1879, twelve members of the Poplar Springs and 
old Canon churches met at Canon (then West Bowersville), 
Georgia, and organized themselves into a church known as the 
Church of Christ of West Bowersville. The mother churches 
from which this young organization sprang had severed their 
connection with the main body of the Baptist Church, and had 
been known for some time as Reform Baptists. These Reform 
Baptists still held to the faith as taught by the Missionary Bap- 
tists, but disclaimed fellowship with the mother church because 
of their opposition to Free Masonry and what they termed 
“superfluous dress.’’? The spirit of reform which was in this 
new organization from the time of its beginning was destined 
to work a marvelous change. Another distinguishing feature 
of the faith of the new organization was the adherence to the 
Bible as the only church creed. It was to them the court of 
last resort and every question among them was finally tested 
by ‘“Thus saith the Lord.’’ 


For seven years John A. Davis was pastor of the church. 
He was succeeded in 1886 by the Rev. Marion Cheek, under- 
whose leadership the Winchester Profession was adopted. 

_The installation of the Rev. Marion Cheek marked the- 
beginning of a new era. For these reformers the court of last 
resort came to be their own power to reason. The Bible was a 
guide, but they insisted on the right to exercise their individual 
thinking faculties. The reform movement went on, and in less: 
than two years after Mr. Cheek assumed the leadership they 
were ready to discard the teachings of the Missionary Baptists; 
and accept instead the Winchester Profession. 

Stephen Bond, Q. C. Jordon, J. J. Manley, and John M. 
Bowers were able assistants in the movement. They were li- 
censed to preach, and became theologians of no mean ability 
and able proponents of Universalism. These men and their: 
descendants have had an important place in the subsequent 
history of the Universalist Church in Georgia, and their influence 
has gone beyond the bounds of the state. 

In 1891 the Rev. John M. Bowers became associate pastor- 
of the church, and in 1899 he assumed active charge. He was 
also editor of the Universalist Herald for many years. He pub- 
lished, sometimes at considerable financial loss to himself, a. 
virile religious paper, far-reaching in its influence. 


’ 
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As I have studied the history of this organization, and 
observed the results of the reform movement led by its mem- 
bers, I am convinced that the spirit of freedom that was in this 
new organization from the time of its beginning has worked 
marvelous changes, and has made the Canon Universalist 
church an outpost of freedom in religious thought in the South. 

For many years Canon has been a mecca for denominational 
leaders. Not many denominational leaders of the last half 
century have missed an opportunity to visit Canon. A list 
compiled in 1910 includes these names: Drs. J. C. Burruss, 
D. B. Clayton, Q. H. Shinn, Wm. H. McGlauflin, F. W. Betts, 
L. B. Weeks, I. M. Atwood and John S. Cook. Along with these 
and since then many others have come. These contacts have 
meant much to the church. By keeping abreast of the thought 
of the time the church has attracted leaders of thought who have 
come to strengthen it in its position. 

Some of our rural Southern churches have not been so 
fortunate, or so progressive. To this day many of them remain 
quite orthodox, blindly conservative at best. I say this ad- 
visedly because I am one who has been among them, worked 
with them, and one of them. Not so with the Canon church. 
It has ever been forward-looking. There are those of the member- 
ship who could feel quite at home with extreme left-wing Uni- 
tarians, and working beside them are those who could feel 
quite at home with extreme right-wing Universalists. An un- 
swerving belief in the essential integrity of the human mind and 
conscience guided by intelligent reason makes it possible. 

The beginning of this decade marked the beginning of the 
end of many rural and small town churches in the South. There 
began an unprecedented shifting of population from rural com- 
munities to the large centers. Many rural churches have 


closed and the churches of the small towns have been greatly 
affected. Canon has been no exception, although they were 
strong and the church has been able to come through much better 
than others. 

Let me digress just here. This shifting of population offers 
a challenge to our denominational leaders. Many Universalists 
have gone to cities where we have no churches. With those who 
were already there we now have good chances to establish 
churches in any cities. We do not need missionaries—many of us 
will be glad when we have no more missionaries to jolt our self- 
respect—what we need is aggressive organizers and ministers. 

It was just before the shifting of population began that 
the ministry of the Rev. Henry Ward Whitnell, LL. D., D. D., 
at Canon was brought to a close by his death. Before coming 
into the Universalist Church Dr. Whitnell was prominently 
connected with the Methodist Church South. He left the 
Florida Methodist Conference and a large congregation at 
Madison, Florida, just before he was to be tried for heresy. 
Coming under the influence of the Rey. A. G. Strain, he joined 
the Universalist church at Hamburg, Florida. Later he came 
to Canon to be minister of the Canon church and practise law. 
He was very successful with both, and his premature death halted 
one of the most far-reaching advances ever made by the Canon 
church. 

The Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale is the present minister of 
the Canon church. The church had been without a resident 
minister for several years when she came in 1927. However, 
the work had been going on, and she will keep building on the 
foundations that she found when she came, and the Canon 
Universalist church will continue to be an outpost for religious 
freedom in the South. 


Miracles 
S. A. Saunders 


One who gives a friend a slip from a plant, perhaps says, 
“Do not thank me, or it won’t grow!’’ And the pretense of be- 
lieving the omen amuses both. Come smiles, too, but more 
seriously, over carrying a potato in a pocket to ward off rheuma- 
tism; but the person challenged for thinking it helps may rejoin 
by asking why among skyscrapers more than twelve stories high 
some are to be found without any floor numbered thirteen. 

These traces of superstition in our day are survivals of 
habitual thought in the past; and even comparatively recent 
past. ‘‘The gravity of Blackstone seems strangely disturbed 
when as a lawyer he is compelled to acknowledge its existence 
(i. e., witchcraft). He says, ‘It is a crime of which one knows 
not well what account to give.’ . . . After the statute against 
witchcraft had been repealed in England in 1736 . . . the As- 
sembly of the Calvinist Church of Scotland confesses, as a 
great national sin, the act of the British Parliament abolishing 
the burning and hanging of witches.’’* 

Dr. Johnson wrote that Shakespeare and his audiences 
undoubtedly believed the witch scenes to be awe-inspiring. 
The farther back we trace the more we see that such beliefs 
held the minds of men. They prevailed when knowledge was 
relatively narrow. How logical to suppose that if a man or 
animal moves something, that appears explained: and, if some 
things move without visible animal agencies, the agent must 
be invisible, but still a being like a man or dragon or angel. 

We can not, however hard we try, put ourselves in the 
frame of mind of men of long ago. We can not divest ourselves 
of our mental habits completely enough. Yet only by approxi- 
mately understanding them can we judge of writings that have 
come down to us, and thus determine what authority we shall 
yield to them in respect of our own beliefs. 

For example, Sir Henry Maine says: “The almost physical 


*Isaac D’Israeli, Amenities of Literature, Vol. V. ‘‘The 


Discovery of Witchcraft.”’ 


loathing which a primitive community feels for men of widely 
different manners from its own usually expresses itself by de- 
scribing them as monsters or even demons.’’ Such, he suggests, 
is the explanation of Ulysses’ adventures among such beings. * 

Now, while we smile over such outworn beliefs, are we to 
make an exception of the miracles recounted in the Bible? To 
those who associate these with all the religious teaching in the 
Bible, such exception may not be made, perhaps, without dif- 
ficulty, or even pain. 

Of course the scientific habit of mind urges us not to make - 
that exception. Yet, as Mr. Bagehot remarks, “the mystics are 
right.’’ There is reaction against the expectation that science 
will or can explain everything. The poets are the clearest an- 
nouncers of this, as in Tennyson’s - 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here root and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’’ 


And Lowell’s close of his noble poem, ‘‘The Cathedral,”’ is: 


“T fear 
Seeing, to know thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed, Thou, 
Walking Thy garden still, communs’t with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.’ 


This different kind of miracle is so pervasive that the more 
we know the more widely spread we learn to discern it. Rever- 
ence grows with knowledge, a reverence untinged with fears that 
made old beliefs so pitiably terrifying. 

What is the soul? No scientific answer comes; yet each of 


*“The Ancient Law,’’ p. 120. 
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us feels in his breast something—the most real, the most im 
portant thing to himself. The Voice of God, conscience, the 
inward light, are phrases that do not define, yet connote some- 
thing undeniably there. And this is as surely an integral part 
of creation as suns and planets, mountains, fire and growth. It 
responds to Jesus’ teaching, because, as with nothing else so 
much, it has affinity. All right experience opens it to further 
insight of his teaching. No good can fall on the heart but in- 
stantly is felt to be in accord with his spirit. With such feelings 
toward him, why imagine that because it is recorded that he 
turned. water into wine belief in his words is imposed on us? 
If all accounts of miracles were eliminated, the rest would be 
not less true and impressive; nay, to many the miracles have 
no weight and are to all intents and purposes forgotten, or have 
only a poetic use as parables. We do not expect Jesus to quiet 
a tempestuous sea, but the tumult of an unquiet heart. 

And yet, is not the stilling of our hearts a miracle? What 
ultimate explanationisthere? Psychology explains! A gardener 
plants a seed and it grows; the miracle is in the growth, not in 
the planting. With skill a wise friend may say words of comfort 
and restoration; even an act or look may serve. Somehow con- 
ditions are brought about that change the inmost self. 

But if the miracles attributed to Jesus are thus explained 
away, there remains the insistent question: What did he really 
do, what was his own understanding of what he did? 

We do not know. 

Yet he said to his disciples, ““Greater wonders shall ye do.”’ 
Not impossibilities for them, nor for you and me. The power 
which one mind or personality has over another is inexplicable. 
The method of influencing may be learned as the method of 
planting seed may be; but beyond that, what do we know? 
And to describe the result as a wonder is not unwarranted. 
What uncertainties there are as to what Jesus really said! His 
words were written long after he uttered them. What his hearers 
could not comprehend was forgotten or garbied. And what 
have translators changed, wittingly or unwittingly? Perhaps 
we are justified in supposing that, as the only use we can make 
of the accounts of miracles is symbolic, so he told parables, 
which through report became as narratives of actual happenings. 

Of what use is such a supposition? Partly, it may bring us 
to a closer feeling toward Jesus as a brother and friend. To 
assert that he was a man, and leave him, makes no use of his 
humanity. To find his experience, his meanings, intermingle 
with our own, brings us all the nearer to the touch of his quicken- 
ing personality. And paitly, if we take his miracles in the sense 
I have tried to indicate, as possible for us, as enjoined on us to 
do, perhaps we may more confidently try to plant those seeds 
which spring up as hope and strength in others’ lives. 

* * * 


THE TWO ‘“‘MACS” OF JOLIET 


If you should be visiting Joliet, Illinois, and happened to 
pass down its ‘‘Main Street’? you would undoubtedly see at the 
corner of Chicago and Van Buren Streets, the site of the First 
National Bank, a short, stocky, jolly looking gentleman, one 
Peter McCarthy, founder of the Morning Star Mission, who 
calls this site his ““down-town office.’’ For here he spends an 
hour or more every day, rain or shine, on the lookout for wan- 
dering boys and girls. ‘‘Pete,’’ as he is commonly called, says 
he has a ninety-nine year lease on this corner. And while you 
are momentarily attracted by the fine face of this man, it may 
just chance that another short and stocky man may appear 
on the scene, and if you listen.closely you may hear the new- 
comer say to “Pete,” “The Lord bless you!’ And listen, and 
you will hear ‘‘Pete’’ say, ‘“‘He does, and He will.’? And then you 
will see two men grip hands as only men of their build and ilk 
can do. 

There is no fellowship like the fellowship of the spirit, and 
perhaps no finer example of this principle exists than in the 
sturdy friendship that unites Peter McCarthy, founder and 
director of the Morning Star Mission, and Walter Henry Mac- 
pherson, minister of St. John’s Universalist Church. If one 
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wished to split fine theological hairs he might wonder why 
“Pete” and “Walt”? have so much in common, because there 
is apparently no connection between a typical ‘‘Mission’”’ that 
ministers to men whom Pete calls ‘‘tourists,’’ and a typical 
Universalist church accused of making its primary appeal to 
“high-brows.’’ But neither Pete nor Walt is interested in theol- 
ogy in preference to religion, as is illustrated by the remark Pete 
made to one of the “orthodox” brethren who was surprised to 
learn that Pete was so generously supported by Universalists. 
Said the “orthodox’’ brother, ‘But Pete, those Universalists 
don’t believe in Jesus!”’ Said Pete, ““Maybe they don’t, but they 
act as if they did.”’ 

In the seventeen years that Walt, sometimes called Dr. 
Macpherson, has been in Joliet he has worked hand in glove with 
Pete by interesting the men and women of St. John’s to back 
Pete, who has now been on the job for nineteen years, visiting 
the Police Station and County Jail daily, haunting the Union 


Station on the lookout for boys and girls who have strayed from 
home, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, housing the shel- 
terless, and preaching a gospel of love and saving power nightly 
to all who come within the sound of his persuasive Irish voice. 

The Universalist church of Joliet has an annual Peter Me- 
Carthy Sunday, when Pete occupies the pulpit and tells “the 
sweetest story ever told.”’ And we may add it is the only pulpit, 
a or “unorthodox,” in Joliet that is so thrown open to 

ete. 

A member of St. John’s—Mr. Robert M. Adam—was re- 
sponsible for raising the money that bought the building in 
which Pete lives and carries on his noble work. Universalists 
are among the most active members of his board, and one of 
them, Mr. Chauncey M. Day, has recently inaugurated a sub- 
scription movement that bids fair to put the Morning Star Mis- 
sion on a sound financial basis. The Ladies’ Aid of St. John’s 
furnishes all the mince pies that are necessary for Pete’s annual 
Christmas dinner to the hungry and needy of the neighborhood 
in which the Mission is located, and the Fellowship Class of the 
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Universalist Sunday school has for years made a generous con- 
tribution to the work. 

It is because Pete exemplifies by his living presence the very 
fundamentals of the Universalist faith in the salvability of 
humanity that Walt and Pete, ‘‘the two Macs,” are bound by ties 
of the spirit that we hope will not be broken for years to come. 

* * * 


AN EXAMPLE OF TEAM WORK 


A few months ago the Christian Leader in conjunction with 
the Congregationalist, the Christian Register and Zion’s Herald, 
four religious weeklies published in Boston and covering the 
Methodist, Congregational, Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations, joined into an advertising and service combination 
under the name of the Inter-Church Press Associates, with Mr. 
E. O. Carlson as manager. 

The reason for this combination was to put the business 
side of the four papers on a more efficient basis. It will elimi- 
nate much duplication of adver- 
tising solicitation. 

The Inter-Church Press As- 
sociates has three distinct ser- 
vices to offer the readers and ad- 
vertisers of the Christian Leader. 

First: Through its advertis- 
ing department it solicits business 
forallfour papers. Any combined 
advertising means a saving of 20 
per cent over the individual rates 
to an advertiser. The combined 
rates are as follows: 60 cents per 
agate line, $8.40 per inch, $90 per 
column, $270 per page. 

Second: Through its Church 
Service Bureau, it gives informa- 
tion to churches and to organizations that are seeking supply 
houses and manufacturers of church supplies and equipment. It 
has helped churches to get heating plants, pews, carpets, me- 
morial windows, bronze tablets and electrical fixtures. It also 
acts as a clearing house for churches that have church furniture 
they wish to sell or give away. 

Third: A promotion and research department is analyzing 
various problems, and the results of these surveys are available 
to our readers and advertisers. One example is worth noting. 
The names and addresses of all the active Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Unitarian and Universalist ministers in New England, two 
thousand in all, are listed according to states and denominations 
and put into a permanent plate form for addressing purposes. 
In a mechanical way envelopes can be addressed and the entire 
list covered inafew hours. This list isnot sold, but the service 
of addressing envelopes is available to any church organization 
or advertiser at a very low rate. 

The Inter-Church Press Associates is eager to help you with 
any church problem, as its services are entirely free. The office 
is located at 581 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

* * 


* 


E. O. CARLSON 


THE WAY TO KILL A CHURCH 
J. L. Dowson 


The most effective way to kill a church is to neglect it. 
Every time you stay away from its services, or refuse to engage 
in its activities, you may be putting a nail in its coffin. And 
when it is finally dead, and irrevocably interred, you will prob- 
ably begin to complain about there being no place where your. 
children may be instructed in the “faith of our fathers,” and 
where you yourself may hear “the good old gospel’’ preached. 
The thing you will not do is to blame yourself for its demise! 
Anything put that! It was the minister, or the automobile, or 
the radio, that killed the church, and not the fact that you pre- 
ferred to lie in bed on a Sunday morning, or were too intent on 
‘Jetting George do it’? when it came to a question of teaching a 
class in Sunday school or engaging in other of its activities. 

The church is here to-day because those who have gone to 


their reward sacrificed for it, in time and in money and in hard 
labor, and sometimes at the expense of life itself, and its perpetua- 
tion still depends upon this high quality of character in its mem- 
bers and adherents. The words of Jesus, ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me,”’ are just as true to-day as when they were first spoken, and 
for you to pretend that you can be a true follower of his and yet 
disobey his injunction, is to foster a species of self-deception 
most disastrous to yourself and to his cause. 
Woodstock, Vermont. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Social Rivals 


There were in a certain city two Women who were Social 
Rivals. And the name of the one was Mrs. McFarland and the 
name of the other was Mrs. Leighton. And Mr. Leighton owned 
the Furniture Store and was also a Mortician, and Mr. McFar- 
land was a Realtor and an Insurance Man. And when Mr. 
McFarland sold his buggy and bought a Ford, Mrs. Leighton 
saw to it that her husband bought a Dodge. And when Mrs. 
McFarland traded in the Ford and bought an Essex, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton traded in the Dodge and bought a Buick. And then the 
matter had to stop, because Mr. McFarland could not afford a 
Packard nor Mr. Leighton a Cadillac. 

Now Mrs. McFarland was accustomed to say that her hus- 
band was desirous of buying her a Rolls-Royce but that she 
said, I tell him that what we have is good enough for he and Ig 
And Mrs. Leighton took pains very soon thereafter to say, Mr. 
Leighton doth think that a New Furnace would make our house 
more comfortable for him and me. 

And each of these ladies every once in a while would throw 
a Party, and invite the other one, in order that she might put 
something over on her. And when Mrs. Leighton served Loaf 
Sugar for the Coffee, and Mrs. McFarland, who had not ob- 
served the Sugar Tongs, removed a lump with her Fingers, Mrs. 
Leighton called the Maid, and commanded her to empty and 
refill the Sugar Bowl. 

And that was the score for some time. 

But when the Fall program of the Women’s Club opened, 
then did Mrs. McFarland have her revenge. For Mrs. Leigh- 
ton read a Paper in October on the Sculpture of Antient Athens 


and Mrs. McFarland was appointed to read one in November 


on The Influence of Antient Egypt in the Development of Early 
Greek Styles; but when she came to read, she said that the paper 
the Preceding Month had been so Interesting and so Valuable 
and so Original, she had felt the subject would justify another 
hour; and so she proceeded to read Mrs. Leighton’s paper out 
of the National Geographick Magazine. 

And there could be no Come Back after that. 

And when the other Women said, That was, indeed, re- 
venge, Mrs. McFarland said, I could be content that she should 
ride in a More Expensive Car than I, and remind me that I had 
to leave school before I finished Grammar, and to keep her Skirt 
by successive stages one inch shorter than mine, but when she 
pulled that Sugar Bowl stunt on me, I knew it was My Turn. 

So it was the Sugar Bowl out of which came this Bitter and 
Acid Dose; and it had been better if Mrs. Leighton had stopped 
short of that. For it is well for one to know how far it is best 
to push one’s Success in Rivalry. For Samson did indeed dis- 
cover that out of the Strong Came Sweetness, but Mrs. Leighton 
learned to her sorrow that out of the Sugar Bowl cometh some- 
times a Sour and Bitter draught. 

Wherefore in this thing.of Social Rivalry there may well 
be a degree of Moderation, and possibly a little Gentleness and 
Kindness of Spirit. 


* * * 


POOR SERVICE 
First Collegian: ‘‘How do you like my new shirt now that 
you’ve worn it all day?” iS 
Second Collegian: ‘‘Oh, it’s all right, but the cuffs don’t 
take ink very well.’’—Goblin. 
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TO PREVENT A MISCONCEPTION We can not imagine the chaos that would result. And if we 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has just been called to the article written by 
‘George Thorburn, Jr., in the issue of Dec. 22. 

In this article the question is asked as to what has hap- 
pened to a number of Universalist churches, naming among 
others, Hamilton, Oxford and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To avoid any misconception which might be caused by the 
article, I would answer the question regarding the Ohio churches 
mentioned as follows: Hamilton has regular services each Sun- 
day with the Rey. W. E. Leavitt as resident minister. Cincin- 
nati is an active city church with the Rev. Robert Cummins as 
minister; the Cincinnati church has been active for more than 
one hundred years and looks ahead to a bright future. Oxford 
was a small society which disbanded in the early eighties. 

We in Ohio rather dislike the intimation that Cincinnati 
and Hamilton have become dormant or gone out of business 
Would it not be both possible and wise to verify such a state- 


ment before publication? 
Stanley C. Stall. 


* * 


ANOTHER CORRECTION FROM OHIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called by individuals in the Cin- 
cinnati church to the letter by George H. Thorburn, Jr., printed 
in the Dec. 22 issue under the heading “‘Another Hamlet Solilo- 
quizes.” 

I note, with pleasure, the response made by the editor fol- 
lowing Mr. Thorburn’s letter, and I am taking the liberty of 
making an addition even to this comment. 

Mr. Thorburn should know his history better before he tries 
to say so much about which he knows nothing. I am the pastor 
of the First Church at Cincinnati, and one of my best pals is 
pastor at Hamilton. These churches are anything but ‘“‘closed.”’ 
Hamilton has just called the Rev. W. E. Leavitt permanently, 
and the Cincinnati church has just completed its one hundred 
and first anniversary by subscribing one of the largest budgets 
in its history. 

: Robert Cummins. 
* * 
CALLING NAMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Some of the articles and reactions in recent numbers of the 
. Leader remind me of the district school of my childhood days, 
when one of the most common complaints to which ‘“‘Teacher”’ 
had to listen was ‘‘He called me names.’’ ; 

It seems that there are many grown people who do not like 
to be called names. There is that Congregational minister whose 
article you reprinted from the Congregationalist. He does not 
wish to be called by any denominational name. Then there is 
Mr. Spoerl, who objects to being called a Christian. And there 
s “Candide,’’ who, like Mr. Spoerl, does not want to be called 
a Christian, but observes that “it is vastly easier to persuade 
people to change ideas than to change their names for ideas.” 
This, by the way, seems to me very fortunate. If we had to find 
a new name for every new idea we would be so busy coining words 
that we would have no time for ideas, new or old. No one would 
be able to classify any one else, and least of all himself. 

But it is only certain names that these gentlemen object to. 
They are quite willing to be called names if they can choose 
the names. Mr. Whitesmith objects to all names. ‘‘The utter 
futility of labels has not received any consideration. The name- 
tradition is befuddling the religious life of our times. Names 
always tend to become diffusive in meaning and divisive in in- 
fiuence.”’ 

But it would be extremely inconvenient to get along without 
names. Suppose all the place names in the United States were 
abolished by act of Congress—blotted out, their use forbidden. 


could no longer call people Christian, agnostic, atheist, theist, 
humanist, orthodox, liberal, Democrat, Republican, conserva- 
tive, radical, reactionary, socialist, etc., etc., it would be equally 
confusing. 

Granted that names mean different things to different 
people and at different times, to try to get along without them 
would be far more “‘befuddling’’ than the present situation. 

That “religion without a name,’’ which, according to Mr. 
Whitesmith, “is asserting itself everywhere in the world and 
creating a new sense of human unity,’”’ will have to have a name 
sometime if it is really to bring people together. ‘To try to 
apply the term Christian to this great invisible world church,’’ 
says Mr. Whitesmith, “‘but creates confusion of thought.’’ Not 
to call it anything would cause still greater confusion. In fact 
it can’t be done. To ee it the “invisible world church”’ or the 

“church without a name,”’ is to give it a name. 

Of course Mr. Whitesmith is right when he says ‘‘the faith 
itself is the supreme thing.’’ But if we tell others about our 
faith we are obliged to use words. They may be imperfect 
mediums for communicating our thoughts, but they are the best 
we have. And when we begin to define a thing it is practically 
impossible to avoid giving it a name. 

A.F. 


* * 


OUR EDITORIAL HELPS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few years ago a woman who had become confused over 
conflicting stories of Christianity prayed every night the prayer 
of Solomon—‘‘Give me an understanding heart, O God.”’ 

The echo of that prayer reached her to-day through the 
editorial page of the Christian Leader (for Dec. 8). Perhaps the 
woman, had she known the way through which the answer to 
her prayer would lead her, might have hesitated—even ceased 
to pray. It is hard to measure one’s courage in an undertaking 
after we travel the road and iook back. 

She is sending by way of a message of reassurance a little 
Christmas story for which she offers no apology. It is not the 
fruit of her own brain but came to her ‘“‘out of the blue,’’ where 
all true stories come from. It is a brief legend, but every line 
serves as a theme for some portion of the mysterious story of 
“The Nativity.’ 

Tf this little message serves to answer in some degree the 
hope expressed by you in ‘“‘A Christmas Meditation,” the rest 
of the tale is yours for the seeking. And with it goes the Christ- 
mas wish for a speedy fulfillment of the message of the Christ— 
“Peace on earth, good will to all mankind.” 

A.B, 
* * 
; LEADERSHIP IN THE FREE CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was greatly interested in your article, ‘Leadership of the 
F ree Churches.”’ We entertained a student, I won’t say from 
which of our seminaries. His attempt at criticism of our good 
ne Ministers, attracted my attention. It was tragic. I am 
trying to iron out some of the creases made by some of his ilk 
now. But God is notably assisting us. 

I read the Christian Leader with increasing interest. I am 
continually looking for matters and things to assist me, and 
have no time for criticism. I find lots of good things every week. 

é R.J.M. 
Bradford, EG. 


* * 
ANOTHER VOICE FROM ILLINOIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I enjoy the Leader but not all the reactions. 


Eunice Louth. 
Mount Vernon, Il. 


> 
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The General Convention at Work 


With the Executive Secretary on a Field Trip 


RS, 


If ‘‘variety is the spice of life,’’ there should be few dull 
moments in the life of an Executive Secretary. A brief reswme 
of a field trip of the last two weeks may serve to indicate some of 
the interests such an officer must serve and some of the oppor- 
tunities for contacts and fellowship which are his. The possi- 
bility of conferences with many of our workers in different 
fields compensates to a large degree for many nights on Pullman 
cars and many miles of travel. 

“Cruising’’ has become a word to conjure with among us, 
but that must be reserved for the particular use of the Editor of 
the Leader. If he had not appropriated it by the ‘‘right of emi- 
nent domain’’ some of the rest of us might be tempted to use it 
more frequently. If we only had the observant eyes and at- 
tentive ears of the Editor, nothing would be of greater interest 
to our people everywhere than the story of a cruise, of churches 
visited, people interviewed, problems discussed, conferences 
held and, above everything else, the spirit of fellowship which 
permeates our whole church body. This fellowship is one prized 
possession possible only in a comparatively small body like ours. 
Wherever we go, there are happy friendships to be renewed, 
new acquaintances to be made, and greater inspiration to be 
gained. 

The particular trip which suggests these thoughts began 
on Saturday, Jan. 5. After a full day in the office at Head- 
quarters, the Federal Express afforded a comfortable ride to 
Washington, D. C. The almost springlike weather found on 
alighting from the train in our Capital City on Sunday morning 
soon gave way to a chilly blast which sent the thermometer 
down and coat collars up. My first trip was to the Mayflower 
Hotel for a conference with the Convention manager who is to 
look out for our welfare during the sessions of the Convention in 
that city next October. More and more am I impressed with 
the splendid accommodations placed at our disposal by the 
hotel. I predict that we shall be happy in our meetings and our 
rooms, in quiet, beautiful surroundings with every convenience 


* at our command. 


A brisk walk brought me to the Ambassador Theater for 
the morning service of the National Memorial Church, with the 
privilege of sitting in the congregation and listening to an in- 
spiring sermon by Dr. Perkins. Of course it was a fine sermon 
because it was on a favorite theme of my own, and its philosophy 
suited my own thinking. I have always found when people re- 
port, “I like that sermon, I agree with every word you said,” 
that they think it a good sermon. If they disagree the sermon 
is not so good. Well, anyway, I heard a good one as I expected 
to. ‘Though sickness had taken its toll a fine congregation 
was present. 

In the evening I met with the members of the Committee 
of Arrangements for the Convention sessions next October. 
This committee, headed by Mr. F. H. Briggs as chairman, is 
already at work planning for our comfort and convenience when 
we gather in Washington. Sub-committees will soon be at work 
arranging details. The full committee was present and the 
whole evening spent in discussion. 

On Monday in company with Dr. Perkins I visited the new 
-church site and watched the work being done in putting in the 
foundations of the building. Construction is going forward and 
will be pushed as rapidly as possible. Hopes long delayed are 
being realized. Plans are reaching their fruition. I also visited 
the house at 1603 S. Street which has just been renovated for 
parish uses until the new parish house is completed. Working 
under great handicaps, the parish is going forward with happy 
anticipation of the future. 

Further conferences at the Mayflower and with the director 
of the Washington Convention Bureau developed other plans 
to be followed out for the Convention. After lunch with Dr. 
Perkins at the always-interesting Cosmos Ciub, where men 


famous in all walks of life are to be met on every hand, I took a 
train for New York. 

The Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice chairman of our Campaign 
Committee, was there, and together we outlined further plans 
for completing the fund for the National Memorial Church. 
Mr. Emmons’s enthusiasm for this great project is growing with 
leaps and bounds. He is meeting with cordial support in his 
efforts and with proper co-operation he will succeed in finishing 
this part of our task. “Emmons can not do it alone.”’ 

With him I made a brief call at “Old Glory Corner’”’ on Mr. 
Louis Annin Ames, chairman of our Board of Trustees. Busy as 
usual, yet Mr. Ames found time, as usual, to discuss many prob- 
lems and projects of the church. I wonder how many of our 
people realize the amount of time and thought the busy officers 
and trustees of the Convention give to the work of the church. 
It is time and thought we could not afford to pay for freely 
given because of the intense interest they feel in what we are 
doing. 

‘An early afternoon train to Philadelphia enabled me to call 
on another of our trustees, Mr. Walter Gabell, to discuss some 
of our problems. I reached Mr: Gabell’s bank after hours and 
found the doors locked. When the watchman came in answer 
to my ring and I told him I had an engagement with the presi- 
dent of the bank, he eyed me suspiciously for a moment and then 
allowed me to enter, not altogether convinced that I was safe 
and sane. However, the bank was not robbed and I conferred 
with Mr. Gabell on matters of common interest. 

The next stop was at the famous old Greene’s Hotel, where, 
I was informed, Washington used to stop. Here, the Rev. Jen- 
nie Lois Ellis, State Superintendent, and I discussed, over a fine 
dinner, the particular problems connected with our work in 
Pennsylvania. With Miss Ellis I hurried to the Church of the 
Restoration for a meeting with the trustees of the State Conven- 
tion. Business was done in a businesslike way, the meeting be- 
ing presided over by that delightfully human, energetic, forceful 
parliamentarian, Dr. Sweetser, who though well past the al- 
lotted three score years and ten, has the vigor and the vision 
commonly associated with youth. How true it is that years 
are not necessarily a mark or measure of age. I was given an 
opportunity of presenting some matters which the General 
Convention is pushing particularly at the present time. 

The meeting of the Board was interrupted for a brief period 
to permit the members to join with others of the two parishes 
to listen to an address on “‘China’’ by Miss Wells, daughter 
of Mr. George B. Wells, one of the faithful supporters of the 
Church of the Restoration. Miss Wells has spent eighteen years 
in China as a worker under the American Board, and brought a 
timely and intensely interesting message from that fascinating 
country. We all realized, as we listened to her, the tremendous 
forces which are operating there and the rapid changes which are 
taking place. What a privilege it must be to have a part in shap- 
ing the thinking and guiding the direction of a civilization which 
is being revolutionized. China is) in evolution to-day. The 
forces at work there may determine the whole future development 
of the Orient. Miss Wells’s story was that of one doing her part 
in attempting to make that civilization Christian in its best 
sense. 

After a further meeting with the Board I was driven rapidly 
to the station to catch the train and sleeper for Cleveland, Ohio. 
After a brief pause here in the city which was home to me when 
I left years ago to enter Tufts College, I took another night train 
for Indianapolis. 

A cold morning with snow on the ground and in the air 
welcomed me to this great city. Here a conference had been 
arranged with the ministers of the state and also a meeting with 
the State Convention Board. While not large in numbers in 
Indiana, our churches are alive and active. The Indianapolis. 
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Church had held its annual meeting the night before. Reports 
were good. All of the organizations reported success financially, 
but more significant, as one of the laymen pointed out, all were 
doing more “for others’’ than ever ‘before, reaching out in vari- 
ous forms of service into the life of the community. One evi- 
dence of the success of the past year, of the hope for the coming 
‘year, and above all, of the high regard in which the Rev. Fred 
A. Line, the minister, is held, is found in the fact that he was 
voted an increase in salary. 

Again, the ministers’ meeting and the conference with the 
State Board enabled me to discuss matters of vital interest to 
_-usall. One interesting project in Indiana, sponsored and backed 

by the Convention, is the Delos H. Thompson Home for the 
Aged at Waldron. Fine reports were given of this and plans 
for increasing its usefulness were discussed. 

My memories of Indianapolis were kept alive for several 
days after this meeting. Innocently enough I allowed myself 
to be inveigled into bowling “‘a few strings’ with Mr. Line after 
the meeting was over. I had not indulged in this sport for 
several years—in fact not since Dr. John Coleman Adams and 
I had bowled together in Hartford when I was associated with 
him in 1918. Mr. Line made good scores—mine were not so 
good nor did they leave a lasting impression. However, certain 
muscles apparently unused and forgotten for “‘lo these many 
‘years’ were remembered for seyeral days after this encounter. 
Anyway, I gave Line some pleasure in beating me even at the 
price of martyrdom. Let me warn any other field officers who go 
to Indianapolis either to practise up bowling or have some im- 
perative engagement elsewhere. 

One other pleasant duty in Indianapolis was to act as per- 
sonal representative for an intimate friend in Boston in seeing a 
brother of his who had been away from home for many years. 
A call on the telephone, an agreement to meet at the hotel, and 
an evening spent together in the lobby, carried out the com- 
mission I had received. The interesting fact is that we found 
so many topics of interest to discuss that the evening passed all 
too quickly. An absolute stranger at first, I parted with this 
man feeling that here was a newly-found friend. Though he is 
a professor in the theological school of another denomination, we 
met on common ground and discussed everything from the 
effects of the weather on winter wheat to theism and Old Testa- 
ment criticism. Community of interests makes us friends 
after all. 

After this delightful evening another ride on a sleeper took 
me back to Ohio for a few days stay. 


* * 


AN APPEAL FROM JAPAN 


Emergencies mean action. They do not wait upon votes 
of Boards or Councils. The following letter from the Rey. H. M. 
Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan, was sent to thirty of the large 
churches of the denomination. It tells of an emergency and 
makes an appeal for help for one of our faithful ministers in 
Japan. Dr. Cary’s appeal met with an instant response and 
the hearty approval of the Board of Foreign Missions in this 
country. 

Dr. Tsuga has been in our fellowship and pastor of the 
Central Church in Tokyo for the past three or four years. He 
has done good work. 

Already a number of churches appealed to have replied 
with checks or pledges toward the $200 necessary.. Other con- 
tributions will be welcomed from any one moved to respond. 
Send all checks to the Universalist General Convention, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Cary’s letter follows: 


1752 Higashinakano, Tokyo Fu, Japan. 

December 8, 1928. 
Dear 
To save the life of a minister we have had to assume re- 
sponsibility for a hospital bill beyond our means. We have 
done all we could on this side, but it is not enough by half. 
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The enclosed letter to Dr. Etz will explain the case. If your 
church can do anything, please notify Dr. Etz. I am sorry to 
send an appeal at this time—sorry to send any appeal—but we 
face an emergency and must have help. In anything you can 
do we shall be more grateful. 

I have often wished to thank you for the more than generous 
things you have said about our work here, but also to beg you 
not to say too much for us because we can’t live up to it. As 
with all religious work, some aspects of the work disappoint us, 
but some things cheer us. We are doing our best, but Japan is a 
big country in population—and we are none too strong. Just 
the same we tone down the praise to fit when we hear of it and 
are very grateful even though it makes us feel rather humble. 
Always believe us, 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, . 
H. M. Cary. 


Enclosed with this was the following letter: 


1752 Higashinakano, Tokyo Fu, Japan. 
December 2, 1928. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

This letter tells the story’ of what was done to meet an 
emergency. A decision had to be made and there was no time 
for consultation. 

Last June Dr. Tsuga mentioned a pain in the face which 
troubled him. He saw a dentist and had some work done. The 
pain persisted. He had a minor operation on the nose—with 
no result. He went to a clinic for treatment. They said it was 
neuralgia and treated it without result. The matter was not 
considered serious. In September and October he suffered and 
in early October he came to me and said he would have to give 
up and go away for rest, and asked if the Mission could help him. 
I told him that if he had a thorough examination at St. Luke’s 
International Hospital and they recommended that he go away 
for rest the missionaries would be inclined to consider and help 
as far as possible. He had the examination. Next day he came 
to me and said that the doctor at St. Luke’s wanted to see me. 
I went immediately and the doctor said that cancer was the 
probable cause of all the trouble, but to make sure a minor 
operation would be necessary—and that there was no time to 
lose. I told him to do what was necessary. Next day it was 
done and there was no further doubt. Of course I asked about 
how much it would cost and the doctor estimated 250 yen, if 
the major operation were necessary. 

The major operation was performed next day. It was skil- 
fully done by a man who had had twelve years training in the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital—and some 
years of experience here. It took more than three hours and 
a half. Half the roof of the mouth, all the teeth on one side 
and a large section of bone back of the left cheek was cut away 
and removed through the mouth. It was a terrible operation. 
Dr. Tsuga could not be completely anesthetized. 

When I heard from the doctor—before the minor operation 
was started—I called the church trustees. We set about raising 
money. With 22.50 from Shizuoka (which could do no more 
because it has an invalid on its hands) and 196.50 from Akasaka 
chureh we had 219.50 all told. I had it in mind to ask the Mis- 
sion for the balance of the estimated cost or whatever was neces- 
sary. The bill at last came. Dr. Tsuga did not rally as was 
expected and in fact is still in the hospital. The bill to Nov. 14 
was 572 yen. It will run to at least 800. Iwill ask the Mission 
Council to vote enough to pay up to 400. We will need $200 
(Yen 400) to finish paying the hospital bill. After Dr. Tsuga 
leaves the hospital he will have to spend more than 300 yen 
on an artificial plate—but he says he can get that much help 
from a friend. 

In doing what I have done I had to decide without counsel. 
There was no time to call a meeting or even to send a vote by 
mail. I tried to think how you men at home would act and acted. 
I hope you will approve. I could see no other way. 

Always, sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


A New Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture 
Edited by Bishop Gore and Professors 

Goudge and Guillaume. (Macmillan. 

$5.00.) 

A thin-paper volume of sixteen hundred 
pages; a monumental product of Anglo- 
Catholic scholarship. The contributors 
include several well-known scholars, like 
Burkitt, Oesterley, and Bishop Gore him- 
self, and many less known. ‘Sound 
criticism involves appreciation,’ is its 
motto, and the articles on ‘“The Bible in 
the Church,’ ‘“The Prophets of Israel,’’ 
and all the detailed commentary meet 
this requirement. The article on the 
Virgin Birth (Gore) admits that this 
asserted fact ought not to be placed among 
grounds of faith, but claims that those 
who accept the impression of Jesus as at 
once truly man and yet certainly new 
man will welcome the asserted fact. ‘In 
the physical basis of His human life there 
was not only continuity with the common 
stock of manhood but discontinuity also, 
in that there was a new creative act of 
the divine Spirit which alone gave the 
chosen mother the power to conceive and 
bear her Son.”’ 

A valuable feature which we heartily 
welcome is the inclusion of the Apocrypha, 
too often ignored by Protestant scholars. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
A New God for America 
By Herbert Parrish. (Century Company.) 

An Episcopal rector gathers together 
under the above title some essays and 
sketches which he has had published in 
such magazines as Harper’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Century, etc. The style has 
all the virtues and all the defects of jour- 
nalism, showing a lack of unity, but oc- 
casionally striking some hard blows. 
For instance, the following is an example 
of both matter and manner: 

“But what a perfect day it would be if 
they (the clergymen) should all cut loose 
and actually tell the raw truth, all of 
them at once. Tell what they really be- 
lieve and think about the systems they 
are involved in without reservation and 
without fear. It would astonish the 
world. No more cant. No more hokum. 
No more sunny optimism. No more 
apologies and excuses. Just the raw truth. 
The actual facts. The seamy side. The 
inside of the cup.’’ 

The author calls himself a conven- 
tionally orthodox churchman, with a 
leaning toward elaborate ritual, and with 
the ability to endure large doses of sheer 
superstition. But on the whole his posi- 
tion is mainly that of a modernist who de- 
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sires to restate religion so that it shall be- 
come intelligible and livable by modern 
people. 

His main purpose in the book is to give 
his solution to the age-old problems of 
the nature of God, authority, the church, 
and the problem of Christ. 

For instance, he complains: ‘‘Here is a 
great nation, just entering upon its career 
as the chief power in the world, stupen- 
dously rich, highly inventive, emotional, 
religious, imaginative, clever, which has 
no grand outstanding God, universally 


‘recognized and respected, but only a 


surplus of mediocre, middle-class divini- 
ties, many of them as absurd as the idols 
in a Chinese pagoda.’’ He then proceeds 
to lay down his blue-print plans for a 
God which in his view would satisfy the 
needs of America. 

The author recognizes the fact that 
Protestantism is ineffectual, but believes 
that church unity would be a chimera. 
He recognizes the need of looking upon 
Jesus as a man, but orthodoxy has such 
a hold upon him that Jesus must be ex- 
plained as ‘‘a new species of man.’’ He 
favors the present movement in religion 
away from external authority to inward 
experience, although he does not seem to 
realize that this is in turn but another 
form of authority. He believes that re- 
ligion, in its best sense, stirs the emotions, 
and that these emotions add to the rich- 
ness, grandeur and value of life. 

On the whole, the book is frank, cour- 
ageous, stimulating, though somewhat 
sketchy and journalistic. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

Tufts College. 

* * 
How to Become a Christian 
Jesus on Social Institutions. By 

Shailer Mathews. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

That “Jesus’ interests were centered 
on the production of the socially minded 
individual dominated by good will,’’ is 
the chief contention of Dean Mathews in 
this clear, concise and stimulating little 
book. He distinguishes sharply between 
social reorganization and the alteration 
of the social attitudes of individuals 
upon which any social reorganization 
must depend. 

Jesus made occasional application of 
his teachings to the society and to in- 
dividuals of his day, but he was not a 
social legislator, intending that these 
specific commands should be erected into 
laws of universal application. Those who 
claim to take such commands as of uni- 
versal authority to-day, basing that 
authority upon the fact that Jesus ut- 
tered them, select only such of these as 
appeal to them. No one takes them all. 
These specific commands carry all the way 
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from foot-washing to non-resistance. Such: 
plenary use of Jesus’ words leads only to 
confusion, because different circumstances 
called forth contradictory commands. 

Dean Mathews reminds us of the revo- 
lutionary psychology which forms the 
background against which Jesus’ teach- 
ing was received by his contemporaries. 
The Jews were awaiting the Messiah who. 
by force of arms would free them from 
Rome. Jesus reshaped that revolution-. 
ary mass psychology among his followers, 
leading them to an attitude of good will 
without which such social ideals as the 
Jews cherished could not be permanently 
realized. 

Having laid this foundation as_ his 
primary thesis, Dean Mathews proceeds: 
to illustrate the application of this social 
attitude to various social institutions of 
to-day; the family, wealth, the state, and 
the church. In this he points out the 
need for such social control as will lead to 
the further Christianizing of these in- 
stitutions, a detail which was outside the 
field of Jesus’ immediate interest, but is 
implicit in the realization of his ideals. 
With these ideals he was almost wholly 
concerned, and with the fundamental 
social attitude of good will. 

If one wishes to learn how to become a 
Christian, he can do it better from this 
book than from many which claim to set 
forth the way. ‘“‘His followers will pos- 
sess the zest of the revolutionist, the- 
painstaking method of the technician, 
the good will of the Heavenly Father.. 
But the greatest of these will be good will.’” 

Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Me. 

* * 
How Not to Become a Christian 
How to Become a Christian. By Wal- 
ter Miller Thornton. (Revell.) 

If the Christianity taken for granted in: 
this book were the only Christianity there- 
is, it would lead every one of liberal 
inclinations to say, in the words of the 
recent discussion in the Leader, ‘Who 
wants to be a Christian?’ The type of 
Christianity portrayed is that of medieval 
theology and magical salvation, and is 
based on the verbal inspiration of the: 
Bible. It confounds ponderous tones. 
with weighty thinking, big words with 
great ideas, and a frock coat with divine: 
authority. 

Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Me. 

* * 
An Illuminating Bible-Study of Jesus 
Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit. 

By George Coulson Workman. (Mac- 

millan. $2.50.) +: 

This is really an excellent book. It: 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL MISSION STUDY CLASS 


An enthusiastic Normal Mission Study 
Class is being held at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Boston, under the auspices of the W. U. 
M.S. The class meets on Tuesday after- 
noons at 2.30 for a period of one hour, 
under the able leadership of Miss Beulah 
S. Cone, a teacher of the first order who is 
‘known to many of our women through her 
classes at Ferry Beach and elsewhere. 
“Friends of Africa,’’ the study book for 
the year, is the basis of the course, and in 
the two periods already held, much ex- 
cellent material has been presented for use 
in local Circles, either in intensive study 
classes or in the more informal programs 
through which some societies take up the 
book. There is also much valuable ma- 
terial offered of a more general type that 
can be used at any time. There is an 
enrollment fee of $1.00 for the course of 
six or possibly seven periods. Those who 
can not attend the whole course are 
cordially welcomed at single sessions for 
which they may make a contribution of 
twenty-five cents. 

S. Laurine Freeman. 
* * 


FROM ACROSS THE SEA 


In reading over a personal letter re- 
ceived from Miss Hathaway, surely some 
of the things she writes will be most in- 
teresting to all. For instance, ‘We cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
coming into the Blackmer Home, Tues- 
day, the 138th,’’ which was the 13th of 
November. 

“T can not tell you the royal welcome 
that I have met everywhere. I wish you 
could see my former pupils and friends as 
they meet me for the first time. It is 
far beyond my expectation. In my hands 
to-day lies the greatest opportunity for 
work that I have ever had, I think.”’ 

“My writing was interrupted and from 
that time on I have been busy with cakes, 
cookies, candy and program for the anni- 
versary. It is over. We had a lovely 
time. We are in the midst of coronation 
ceremonies. I do not see much. Just a 
few lanterns and flags.”’ 

We are anxiously awaiting news from 
Miss Hathaway for publication in both 
Leader and Bulletin. 

* * 
RHODE ISLAND PLANS A CLARA 
BARTON WEEK 

Mrs. Simon §. Lapham, chairman of the 
Rhode Island Clara Barton Birthplace 
Endowment Fund Committee, is planning 
for a Clara Barton Week, Feb. 3 to Feb. 10. 
She has secured Dr. Epler of the Parent 
Teacher Association to give a lecture on 
the afternoon of Feb. 4, and he will broad- 
cast from a Providence station that same 
evening. There will be publicity given 


to these programs in the Providence 
papers. Thursday, Feb. 7, Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing will give a program on 
“Czechoslovakia, the Wonder Nation in 
Story, Music and Folk Song,’’ in the 
auditorium of the Providence Plantations 
Club. The proceeds will be used for the 


—— 


Endowment Fund. The religious columns 
of the daily papers will put an appeal for 
the cause in the Saturday issue, and Sun- 
day the ministers will take up the appeal 
in the pulpits. It is hoped that pictures 
of the Birthplace, both exterior and interior 
views, will be printed in the Providence 
Sunday papers. We urge all those in the 
neighborhood to take an active part in 
this program and support it in every way 
possible. ye 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


TOPICS 


In a rather careful study of the topics 
prepared by as many as possible of the 
National Young People’s Organizations 
a few things have stood out as most in- 
teresting, and one set of topics as by far 
the most valuable of all those which have 
been prepared. 

The thing which has stood out above all 
else is the general similarity of type and 
treatment—that of having a particular 
subject chosen for each Sunday of the 
year, with a few scripture references given 
(some of which are appropriate, most of 
which are of no particular value), and in 
most cases a few sub-titles, which in 
imagination we can easily see as the ‘‘top- 
ics’? handed out at the last minute. 

It is because of this similarity of treat- 
ment, which it seems is most inadequate, 
that the topics developed by the “Y. P. 
R. U. Committee on Co-operation with 
the Department of Religious Education’’ 
stand out as by far the best topics de- 
veloped by any of the group organiza- 
tions, not excepting our own. 

Instead of having fifty-two topics given, 
one for each Sunday in the year, with 
perhaps a list of a half a dozen or so ‘‘al- 
ternative topics’ at the end, they have 
developed a list of one hundred and nine- 
ty-four topics, listed under five heads, 
Personal, Religious, Educational, Social 
and Political, the purpose of this listing 
being ‘‘to offer groups of young people a 
wide range of subjects for investigation 
and debate. Program committees and 
presidents are therefore warned to make a 
careful selection of questions. See that 
each is adapted to the age of your group; 
take account of their tmterests and in- 
tellectual development.” 

Perhaps before discussing the values 
of this type of organization of the sub- 
ject matter for Young People’s Societies 
it might be well to consider the material 
which has been listed under each of these 
five heads. ‘The topics are outstanding 
among those of all the organizations be- 
cause they are of vital interest, clearly 
stated, worth discussing, and including 
enough material to make interesting 
meetings. Under the head of “Pergonal’’ 
there are thirty-three topics given. “What 
is popularity, is it worth while?” “How 


can we fit our ideals into a program of 
practical living?’ Under the head of 
“Religious’’ are forty-four, including, 
“Should liberals unite’? and a debate on 
“Resolved, that Unitarian and Universalist 
Young People Unite,’ as well as ‘‘Does 
your church service satisfy you? How 
would you change it?’’ Under ‘‘Educa- 
tional’”’ a few of the forty are, “Is sport 
over-emphasized in schools and colleges?’’ 
“What does it mean to be educated?’’ 
The Social questions are many and varied, 
there being forty-four here. ‘What is 
democracy?’ “What is to be done 
about poverty?’ ‘Should the church do 
social service work?”’ The final group in- 
cludes thirty-three political questions, 
“What way goes Russia?’”’ and a number 
of debates on free speech, the Worid Court, 
single tax, and-other questions of the day. 

Three reasons stand out in my mind as 
the things that make this program by far 
the best of all those that I have seen: 

1. It forces the local society to think a 
little about the topics they will use. 
Since the program is not prepared for 
them, and since they have this varied list 
to choose from, they are almost sure to 
consider the question of what will prove 
of interest and value. | 

2. The topics themselves are superior 
to most of those which are offered. From 
most of the topics listed we found from 
two to twelve that we would want to use 
(this including our own topics); from 
this group we found at least forty which 
would make interesting and worth-while 
discussions for our particular group. The 
same thing would be true of any group, 
for they are sufficiently different in dif- 
ficulty, interest and application to fit any 
group which will study and choose those 
which do fit their union. 

3. Listing the topics under five heads 
makes it possible to have co-ordinated 
topics over a space of time. Perhaps a 
month is the time that the union wants 
to have connected topics, perhaps two 
months. Why not two months on social 
problems, one month on political ques- 
tions, and so on? 

I think we should carefully study this 
type of material and see if therein does 
not lie a partial solution to our problem 
of developing unions that are worth while. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 27-Feb.2. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 


Jan. 27-Feb. 2. Stockton, IIl.; Chicago, 
Ill. (Meadville Theological Seminary); 
Chicago, IIl., St. Paul’s on the Midway; 
Oak Park, Ill.; Galesburg, Ill.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind. 

* 


* 


ON FOUR LEGS 


An item in the Leader has resulted in 
many letters of inquiry and sympathy, for 
all of which I am profoundly grateful. 
I trust, however, that my friends will not 
take my crutches too seriously. They do 
not indicate that the knee is much worse 
than it has been for six months, but they 
do indicate that it is no better. When it 
became apparent that there was no like- 
lihood of gain without taking the weight 
from tendons, I yielded to the experts and 
became ‘‘a four-legged monster.’’ Now I 
expect early relief. I hope to take my 
western trip the last of January with only 
my normal underpinning; but I shall obey 
my doctors. And, in any case, “‘business 


as usual,” 
G. H. H. 


* * 
ONE OF OUR NEWEST SCHOOLS 


The new school at Millettville, Maine, 
is an interesting and successful movement. 
It is mothered by our school at Norway 
and meets in the homes. Its membership 
is twenty-four, including beginners, junior 
and senior classes and one adult class. 
Mrs. S. I. Jackson is the superintendent. 

Mrs. Klain, superintendent at Norway, 
writes as follows: “I have visited the 
school at Millettville and came away fully 
convinced that what little effort I had 
made to get it started was many times 
worth while. The teachers put in a great 
deal of time in preparation and the chil- 
dren love the lessons. One boy walks six 
miles every Sunday, as he lives three miles 
from the Millettville neighborhood. At 
Christmas time they met at one of the 
farm-houses as usual and gave the pageant, 
‘In the City of David.’ Mrs. Jackson 
said that even under their . handicapped 
situation it was very impressive. Mrs. 
Jackson herself is very inventive and 
original and we couldn’t have started the 
endeavor without her.”’ 

* * 
WHAT THE STANDARDS PLAN 
DOES FOR ONE SCHOOL 


The Improvement Plan worked out 
by the church school at West Paris, Maine, 
is interesting enough to be shared with 
all our readers. 

Three special points were chosen for 
improvement, the grading of the worship 
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Miss Maxwell” of Outlaws’ 
Bridge, N. C. Teacher for three 
years at the Summer School at 
Inman’s Chapel. a 
She gives her service... What do we 

do to make it possible? 


Annie 
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service, the cradle roll, and a workers’ 
library. In a school of this size, sixty or 
seventy members, departmental worship 
services did not seem practical or wise, 
but this plan was devised. The first and 
second Sundays of each month, the wor- 
ship service is built from the point of view 
of the primary classes, teachers of those 
classes taking turns in acting as superin- 
tendent. 

The young married ladies of the church 
have organized a club, one of whose ob- 
jectives is to back up cradle roll activities. 
They will work not only to increase cradle 
roll membership, but also to establish 
close connections between the cradle roll 
and the beginners department. 

Twenty copies of the Children’s Bible 
(Sherman and Kent) have been provided 
for the use of classes, with the expectation 
of “doubling efficiency in Bible back- 
ground.’’ : 

Just such definite forward steps might 
be taken without the Standard Plan, and 
are undoubtedly being taken by many 
schools which never report to us. But the 
filmg of an Improvement Plan with 
Headquarters makes these forward steps 
even more definite in the minds of the 
workers, and gives both to the local school 
and to the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, a record of gains. To do this 
year after year will form the habit of 


aiming at specific goals. If your workers: 
have not yet tried the plan, we commend 
it to your attention. 

* * 


BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church will be held 
at 176 Newbury St., Boston, on Thursday, 
Feb. 14, and Friday, Feb. 15. Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer and Mr. Albert H. Homans: 
will come on from the West to attend. 
Many important questions will be dis- 
cussed, among them the selection of 
a General Director who, after next Oc- 
tober, will assume a large part of the work 
now performed by the President. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive Secretary 
of the General Convention, and other 
men of large influence will be present. 

* * 


THE MANNING BOOK 


“George Seeks a Reason”’ is now ready 
for the market. 

It is just the book to put into the hands 
of any keen-minded young student. 

It is just the book to put into the hands 
of the teacher of that student. 

One hundred and twenty pages. Price, 
seventy-five cents for one copy; three 
dollars and sixty cents for six. 

Order from the Universalist Publishing 
House, which, at the request of the General 
Sunday School Association, has issued 
this good book. 

* * 


HARTFORD APPRECIATES 


Hartford, Conn., 
December 22, 1928. 
The General Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sirs: 

The Sunday School Association of the 
Church of the Redeemer wishes to express, 
through me, its appreciation of and grati- 
tude for the visit of Miss Slaughter here 
in November. Besides being a most 
profitable experience in regard to advice 
and the straightening out of many mat- 
ters, it was a very enjoyable period in a 
social way and we all enjoyed Miss Slaugh- 
ter’s companionship and friendship to the 
full. 

Please accept our heartfelt appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Doris E. Barnard, Secretary. 
* * 

Joey had the measles and was in bed 
for two weeks. 

Lucy, his younger sister, watched with 
much interest as mother prepared the 
trays for the sickroom. One noon, when 
the tray was especially attractive with 
flowers, best china,, etc., Lucy remarked, 
sighingly. ‘‘O, doodness me! I wonder 
when I’m ever gonna be sick.”’ 


: 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches for Massachusetts, 
who underwent an operation at the Home- 
opathic Hospital, Boston, on January 7, 
had a serious setback on January 16, but 
is again making progress. 


Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., minister 
of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces in his church calendar the 
death of Mr. Julius DeLong, one of the 
largest contributors to the church, to 
the Ministerial Relief Fund of New York, 
and to philanthropy, as well as one of the 
finest characters in the church. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is quoted in the newspapers 
as urging Harold Marshall, manager of 
the} Universalist Publishing House, as a 
candidate for Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet. 


Rey. Edward M. Minor, who has been 
the pastor of the Olinda and Blenheim 
churches for over four years, closed his 
work in the Ontario field Dec. 31. He has 
accepted a call to the Ohio circuit com- 
prising Little Hocking and Belpre churches. 
His address is Belpre, Ohio. Mrs. Minor 
and youngest son, Ainslie, will not leave 
Olinda until the latter has completed the 
present year in high school. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee has been re- 
elected for the fifth year president of the 
Cape Ann Scientific and Historical As- 
sociation, which promotes research and 
presents papers and lectures of local in- 
terest. The association has, in its his- 
torical house in Gloucester, a collection 
of rare models and paintings of ships, 
portraits of sea-captains, and many other 
articles illustrative of Cape Ann’s three 
centuries of seafaring history. 


A sectional meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association was held in Boston, Jan. 
17. Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Mrs. Persis C. 
Shedd, Rev. Hazel? I. Kirk, and Mrs. 
Henry P. Stone were present. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom was the speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of the Pullman 
Mission Circle of Lynn, on Monday, Jan. 
14, 


Miss Tomo Murai, who was scheduled 
to sail for Japan from Vancouver on 
Jan. 13, met with a slight automobile 
accident while in Chicago, en route to 
the coast. Her injuries were very slight, 
we are glad to report, but they necessitated 
the cancellation of her passage on the 
steamer London, sailing on the 13th. She 
has booked passage on the steamer 
Arizona of the same line, sailing from 


and Interests 


Seattle, Washington, Jan. 24. The Japan- 
ese friend who is accompnying Miss 
Murai was ill in the hospital in Chicago 
at the time of Miss Murai’s accident, but 
has recovered so that she will be able to 
continue the trip with Miss Murai. 


Rev. C. C. Conner has supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church in North- 
field, Mass., four successive Sundays 
when the pastor was absent from town or 
ill. He will speak from his former pulpit 
in North Adams Sunday, the 27th, and 
will address the Community School of 
Religious Education the following eve- 
ning on “The Origin, Growth and Present 
Tendencies of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Denominations.”’ 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Miss Elizabeth 
Weston and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
were hostesses at a tea for the benefit of 
the Camp Hill fund, subscribed by the 


" Mission Circle of the Washington, D. C., 


church, held at the apartments of Mrs. 
van Schaick and Miss Weston. 


Dr. Stephen H. Roblin has sold his 
home at 13 Regent Circle, Boston. Dr. 
and Mrs. Roblin have taken a place at 
Humarock Beach, Mass., until next fall, 
when they expect to select a permanent 
home. They move from Boston Feb. 4. 


Rey. Theodore Fischer, D. D., of New 
Haven, and Mrs. Fischer, assisted by their 
daughter, Miss Martha Fischer, enter- 
tained the Cosmopolitan Club of Yale 
University Friday, Jan. 25. The elub is 
made up of the foreign students, European, 
Oriental, Canadian, etc. 


Rey. Irene Earll is now chief cataloguer 
at the Hartford Theological Library. 


Mr. Owen D. Young on January 19 
accepted the invitation of the Reparations 
Commission to serve on a committee of 
experts at Paris to consider German rep- 
arations. Mr. Young and Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan, the other member from the United 
States, sailed with their alternates on 
Feb. 1. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
We are having a very good year, every- 
thing considered. The flu hit our con- 
gregation, but the significant fact-is that 
while it has cut us down it has not cut the 
congregations much below last year, which 
would indicate that we are growing. 
On New Year’s Day, Mr. Colvin, the 
moderator of the parish, and his wife 
held a reception for the minister and his 
wife which was largely attended, and 
was very successful. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society held a very successful bazaar 
and dinner in the fall. The Sunday school 
continues to make progress. Mr. Niles is 
serving again as chaplain of the House of 


Representatives. Recently Mr. Niles 
lectured before the Methodist Theological 
School at the State University. 


Illinois 

Stockton.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. At our annual meeting we had 
the pleasure of listening to Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham of Chicago, who spoke on mat- 
ters pertaining to the church as a whole. 
The reports of the various bodies indicated 
that they were doing good work. Especial- 
ly was that true of the reports of the Ladies’ 
Aid and the Mission Circle. The union 
services with the Methodist church on 
Sunday evenings have proved worth 
while. They create a feeling of unity and 
good-will in the community. Mr. Lums- 
den was asked to return as pastor for at 
least six months. He was also granted per- 
mission to continue his work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. On Christmas Sun- 
day three members were received into 
membership. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. The State Convention was held in 
our church the latter part of September, 
with Dr. Adams, Dr. Lowe, Miss Earle, 
Mrs. Vallentyne, Rev. John MacKinnon, 
and Dr. Baner as the out-of-state speakers. 
It was one of the best State Conventions 
in the history of Hoosier Universalism. 
Our church auto race came to a close in 
December and netted the church in con- 
nection with the bazaar $725. The Sun- 
day school Christmas entertainment was 
well attended. The primary department 
presented a pageant with the assistance 
of the church quartet. Several Christmas 
baskets were sent to needy families to- 
gether with toys for the children. Santa 
Claus was present and generously remem- 
bered everybody. He brought gifts of 
gold to the pastor and his wife. On the 
last Sunday of the old year the members 
of Golden Rule Chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star, and their families were 
guests of the church. The church audi- 
torium was crowded with an overflow into 
the east parlor. The pastor’s sermon sub- 
ject was “‘Followers of the Star.’’ On the 
first Sunday of the new year the members 
of the Indianapolis Lions’ Club and their 
families were guests of the church. This 
gave us another ‘“‘full house.’’ Mr. Line, 
who is secretary of the club, preached on 
the subject of “Selling Yourself.’”’ The 
annual parish supper and meeting was 
held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, with 
the largest attendance in years. The re- 
ports showed every department of the 
church in excellent condition. The Sunday 
school enrollment and attendance has 
increased materially during the past year. 
Three teachers have been added to our 
teaching force: Mrs. Oscar Vogt, in charge 
of the primary department; Mrs. George 
Shea in charge of the Mary Slaughter 
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Class of girls; and Miss Emily Dodson, in 
charge of the Young People’s Class. Mr. 
Schlaegel called attention to the fact that 
an encouraging feature of our reports this 
year is the fact that our people have been 
thinking of and doing for others. Our 
Mission Circle, besides contributing gen- 
erously to our denominational missionary 
enterprises, has made 160 garments for 
the Needle Guild to be used by that or- 
ganization in its welfare work. Our average 
attendance at Sunday morning church 
services has increased during the past 
year. Central Church has never been 
in better condition than at present. A 
substantial increase in the pastor’s salary 
was unanimously voted by the meeting. 
We are now completing our plans for the 
Mid-West Rally to be held in our church 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 23 and 24. 


Maine 


Oakland.—Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie, 
pastor for nearly three years, moved Jan. 1 
to take up his duties with the Church of 
the Messiah in Portland. During Mr. 
Veazie’s pastorate he has worked faith- 
fully to maintain all departments of the 
church work. His sermons have been 
tolerant and helpful to all. The average 
attendance at morning services has been 
larger than for many years. His work 
among the young people of the Inter- 
mediate and Senior Y. P. C. U. organiza- 
tions was especially good, both devo- 
tionally and socially, as he was always 
present at the business and social meetings 
as well as on Sunday afternoons. This 
work seemed to reach its culmination 
when the members of the Unions were 
able to take entire charge of the morning 
service for one Sunday in each of the last 
two years. The creditable manner in 
which this was done furnished food for 
thought for many of the older members 
of the congregation. Mr. Veazie was 
largely instrumental in increasing the 
membership of the Men’s Club and in 
securing many worth while speakers for 
this organization. 


Massachusetts 


Plymouth.—Rev. Doris Swett, pastor. 
Since Miss Swett came to us a year and a 
half ago, we have more than doubled our 
regular church attendance and added a 
paid quartet to the morning service of 
worship. Nine members have joined the 
church. A club of fifteen young women 
organized by Miss Swett holds regular 
weekly meetings and has held many social 
and money making affairs for the church. 
Last spring they gave the parsonage a 
much needed coat of paint. At present a 
card party and a play are in progress to 
raise money for a pledge given by the girls 
to the church for a special item on its 
budget. The church school has grown 
from twenty to seventy-five—with an 
average attendance of sixty. Out of this 
number twenty-one received the second 
button in the Cross and Crown series the 


first Sunday in January for not having 
missed a Sunday in the last three months. 
Hight others missed only one Sunday. 
The church school put on a Christmas can- 
tata, ““When Santa Forgot the Smiths.’’ 
The entire school took part. The school 
has a paid pianist and a song leader. 
Sunday, Jan. 18, was observed as Young 
People’s Sunday, several young people 
taking part. Mr. Winston Leach, a second 
year student at Tufts and a member of 
the church, preached the sermon—‘“‘Some 
Modern Heresies.’”’ The service was well 
received and enjoyed. 

Palmer.—Reyv. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Our annual roll call and business session, 
held on Thursday, Jan. 10, was attended 
by 115. A covered-dish supper preceded 
the business meeting. Greetings from 
several non-resident members were read— 
one letter coming from Phoenix, Arizona, 
and another from Aberdeen, Washington. 
More new members (thirty-eight) were 
received during 1928 than’ in any year 
since the beginning of St. Paul’s Church in 
Palmer. Twenty-one new members were 
received at this annual meeting, making a 
total of fifty-nine for a period of one and 
one-half years. <A calling committee was 
appointed to work with the members in 
pastoral visitations. If this committee 
functions as hoped it is planned to present 
the names of new members (or candidates 
for membership) quarterly. The reports 
showed all organizations flourishing and 
the treasury in excellent condition. The 
pastor was voted a bonus of $100. The 
pastor said: “I believe that the best 
method for increasing church membership 
is pastoral calling. I have tried it—770 
calls last year, fifty-nine new members in 
one and one-half years. If our ministers 
would only get the idea that they are 
salesmen for God, and get busy with their 
salesmanship, there would be a great 
number of accessions to our church. There 
is opportunity everywhere—if it can be 
done in Palmer it can be done anywhere, 
for this town has shown no population 
increase for many years, and the Baptist 
and Congregational’ churches are strong 
competitors.”’ 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
Two persons united with the church 
Jan. 6. Others who had intended to unite 
were detained by illness. Our second 
annual ‘‘Come to Church” campaign 
ended with the last Sunday of December 
with an average for the three months 
period 20 per cent above last year, which, 
added to the increase noted during the 
previous campaign, gives us an average 
of 106 per cent above the attendance 
before the starting of the first campaign 
two years ago. A new oak floor has re- 
cently been laid in the Sunday school 
rooms. This part of our church was en- 
tirely redecorated last summer, and new 
lighting fixtures hung. The Sunday 
school has been showing a slow but steady 


growth in members. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society has added a number of members 
during the year and has done excellent 
work in furthering the interests of the 
church. A movement is now on foot to 
install a new organ which we hope to have 
in place by Sept. 1. The number of sub- 
scribers secured through the every-mem- 
ber canvass have increased over 100 per 
cent during the past three years, as has 
also the total amount subscribed. 

Fort Plain.—Rev. R. H. Dix, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held Jan. 14. The reports of the several 
organizations were very encouraging, every 
one showing a substantial surplus in the 
treasury. The church has never been in as 
good financial condition as at the present 
time. Six new members were received on 
Jan. 6 and several are already pledged for 
Easter. A supper is arranged for each 
month and at the beginning of the year 
the program is so arranged that no mem- 
ber has to serve on more than one com- 
mittee. The December supper ,was at- 
tended by 450 people. 


Ontario 


Blenheim.—The Sunday school held 
its Christmas entertainment on Friday 
night before Christmas. This consisted 
of a social evening of games and a tree. 
There was a fine treat for all present and 
many gifts were found on the tree. The 
Mission Circle gave the pastor an envelope 
containing several bills, and the pastor’s. 
wife also a useful gift. 

Olinda.—The Olinda Dramatic Club, 
composed of young people from the Y. P. 
C. U., prepare and give annually a play. 
They are presenting this year “‘Civil Ser- 
vice,” or “Old R. F. D.”’ It was given 
Dec. 6 to a good house in the home church. 
It was given again at Cottam Jan. 1, and 
the third time at Harrow Jan. 16. . The 
Olinda church has lost another member, 
Mrs. Oliver Bruner. Mrs. Bruner was 
the mother of a large family. The entire 
family, with the exception of the youngest, 
are or have been members of the church. 
The Christmas exercises of: the chureh 
and Sunday school were held Christmas 
Eve. The Sunday school gave a cantata, 
“When Santa Claus Forgot the Smiths.’’ 
This was one of the best programs given 
in the church for some time. There was 
a tree loaded with gifts and a treat. The 
annual meeting of the church was held one 
week early to get it in while the pastor 
was still with us. This was on Dec. 81. 
Officers were elected as follows: Moderator, 
Alymer Burk; clerk, Mrs. Nora Bruner; 
treasurer, Mrs. Myrtle Dresser; trustees, 
Stanley Upcott, Philip Bruner, and AI- 
bert Bruner. Other important business 
was transacted and steps were taken look- 
ing to a new water system for the parson- 
age. Under cover of this meeting there 
developed a surprise for the pastor, Rev. 
E. M. Minor, and wife. After the business 
meeting all were invited into the church, 
presumably to eat apples until the New 
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Year should come. Mr. Albert Bruner 
called the pastor up front and presented 
him and Mrs. Minor with a roll of bills 
amounting to a considerable sum. Mr. 
Minor was surprised and pleased. He 
closed his pastorate here at the end of 
the year. 
Vermont 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Dec. 23, the pastor 
preached a Christmas sermon and there 
was special and appropriate music. On 
Monday evening, Dec. 24, the children of 
the Sunday school and a few others, num- 
bering about thirty in all, presented a 
program, under the direction of Mrs. C. A. 
Simmons, Miss Kathryn Worthley and 
Mrs. Jennie Ordway, who presided at the 
organ. After the exercises a large and 
heavily laden Christmas tree was dis- 
mantled. Mr. E. W. Seaver and Mr. B. F. 
Bowen, assisted by eight children, soon 
had the presents distributed. The church 
was nearly filled with spectators. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 120) 

should be widely useful. The theme is 
interesting and important; the author 
knows his subject; the treatment is well- 
planned; and the writing is perfectly lucid, 
so as to make the reading easy and en- 
joyable. The work is the mature result 
of a life-time of study and teaching, of 
reverent and deep reflection, and of care- 
ful and candid expression. The stand- 
point of the writer is that of modern 
Biblical criticism, with whose estab- 
lished conclusions he is familiar. The in- 
formation he imparts will be new to many, 
but his explanations are clear and his 
interpretations are sound. He makes the 
facts of che New Testament tell their own 
story, and shows how natural, reasonable, 
and reassuring this is. His main effort 
is to distinguish between what Jesus was 
and did and said as a man who was a 
great teacher and a true prophet, and 
what has been his living spiritual in- 
fluence upon those who have really im- 
bibed his message. While this distinction, 
or the language in which it is expressed, 
seems at times somewhat artificial and 
strained, yet on the whole it is distinctly 
helpful as the author develops it in an 
earnest and constructive way. 

One can wish that this book might be 
read and studied in Bible classes in a 
thousand evangelical churches. It would 
bring light, comfort and gladness to a 
host of people. 

Willard Chamberlain Selleck. 

(Author of “The New Appreciation of 

the Bible.’’) 

Riverside, Calif. 

* * 
A Minister Explains 
The Drift of the Day. By Burris Jen- 
kins. (Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.00.) 

There is an engaging directness and 

flavor of familiarity in “The Drift of the 


Day,” as though a man were sitting down 
comfortably before the fire with an in- 
quiring companion who wants to know 
just what religion is all about to-day. 
And Burris Jenkins, Christian minister of 
Kansas City, gives his rendition of the 
current trend. It is an easy book to read, 
just as it is easy to listen to a sincere, well- 
put account of the things that matter when 
it is given by a friend in whom one is 
interested and whom one admires and 
whose word counts. Mr. Jenkins tells 
quite frankly what the modern minister 
believes about the church, the Bible, crea- 
tion, heaven and hell, prayer, salvation, 
and Jesus—just the things that the or- 
dinary inquirer wants to know. He does 
not argue much about it all nor try to 
prove his position except in a common 
sense way that is, however, based upon 
scholastic knowledge. A sense of humor 
is blending with the whole; colloquial 
language and an easy style make read- 
ing pleasurable. To be sure the orthodox 
will be shocked, but the man whose mind 
is wondering about theology and Christian 
ethics will find stimulation to deeper re- 
search. Take these passages and explore! 
“Every man is a son of man and a son of 
God.” ‘Salvation is really aspiration.’’ 
“Pain and suffering and blood are the 
price of salvation and redemption even 
among ordinary human beings.” ‘We are 
believing what we most want to believe.”’ 
Dorothy Dyar. 
Seattle, Wash. 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Palmer; Mass. ........- ane 2 
New Haven, Conn. ...... ae 
Conecuh County, Ala. 
Herkimer, N.Y. ...-... 2 
Hortblain, N.Y. ...-... ee 
Stockton, Ill. 


ANOTHER UNIVERSALIST ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL 


Mr. Clement F. Robinson of Portland, 
Maine, former county attorney of Cum- 
berland County, Maine, and a prominent 
member of the Congress Square Universal- 
ist Church, Portland, has been nominated 
for Attorney General of the State of Maine 
at a joint caucus of House and Senate 
members, by a vote of eighty-eight to 
seventy-three for Hugh W. Hastings of 
Fryeburg. This contest was the most 
exciting one before the legislature. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Brunswick 
in 1882, the son of the late Prof. and Mrs. 
Franklin C. Robinson. He was graduated 
from Brunswick High School in 1899 and 
Bowdoin College in 1903, where he was a 
member of the Alpha Delta Phi and Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternities. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School in 1906. 
He was admitted to the Massachusetts 
Bar before his graduation and practised in 


. 
* 


Boston until the fall of 1907. He was ad- 
mitted to the Maine Bar in 1909 and has 
practised since in Portland. 

In 1918 he was appointed assistant to 
the then County Attorney Carroll L. Beedy, 
succeeding Mr. Beedy in 1920 and being 
re-elected in 1922. In 1924 he was chosen 
deputy attorney general by R. W. Shaw 
and shortly after announced his intention 
of being a candidate for Mr. Shaw’s posi- 
tion. He withdrew, however, that, Ray- 
mond Fellows’s election might be unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hastings, his 
opponent, are members of the same college 
fraternity, and, although they are not re- 
lated to each other, the late Lieut. Warren 
E. Robinson was a cousin to each of them. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting of 
Jan. 14 was given over to a conference 
on the present condition of the Universalist 
Church which was led by Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema of Medford. Following his ad- 
dress Messrs. Brush, Nichols, Cardall, 
Lowe, Noble, Leining, and Miss Freeman 
took part in the discussion. What was 
said was of too intimate and confidential 
a nature to be reported. Rev. A. J. Car- 
dall conducted devotional exercises and 
Miss Linda MacDonald presided at the 
piano. Among those present were Messrs. 
Brush, president, Bissell, secretary, Car- 
dall, Lowe, Marshall, Greenway, Smith 
(Crawford), van Schaick, Stevens, Raspe, 
Hadley, Nichols, Olson, Leining, Leighton, 
Lewis, Mrs. Brush, Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Rey. S. Laurine Freeman. The lunch- 
eon committee consisted of Messrs. Leigh- 
ton, Leining and Lewis, and Dr. Leighton 
brought in three dozen delicious home- 
made doughnuts and a large supply of 
stuffed dates with which to supplement 
the luncheon. 

* * 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Ministers of America: 

As you are aware, the thousands of 
schoolmen comprising the membership of 
the Department of Superintendence, and 
allied national organizations, are meeting 
in Cleveland, Feb. 24 to 28 inclusive. 

We are assembling to discuss how the 
public schools can better serve democracy, 
increasingly produce a higher type of 
citizen. In this one terse sentence we are 
calling attention to the goal of American 
education, stating a major objective of 
the church, and expressing the hope of 
good citizens everywhere. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
ministers of all churches are a part of the 
“Uplift Faculty’’ of the public schools, in 
the city of their residence, and it has al- 
ways been my good fortune in my own work 
as a superintendent of schools to have had 
the undivided support of the clergy. 

Out of this experience I take courage 
to ask you, and each of you, to lend your 
assistance at this time by devoting your 
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morning service on Sunday, Feb. 24, to a 
consideration of the topic proposed above. 
Ministers and teachers are alike interested 
in the preparation of our youth for living 
the abundant life intelligently. We are 
the two professional groups which society 
has set apart for the intellectual and spirit- 
ual training of its youth. The rapidly 
changing domestic, economic, and social 
order places unusual responsibilities upon 
us. It is a joint responsibility. It is a 
great trust and a glorious opportunity. 

In response to this demand, our schools 
have become not merely places for the 
intellectual training of youth, but great 
service stations committed to the task of 
fitting boys and girls to meet the wholly 
new set of social, economic and domestic 
conditions. The changes of the last ten 
years have been revolutionary. The 
rising generation faces problems more be- 
wildering in their complexity than those 
that have confronted any previous genera- 
tion. Nothing less than the combined 
wisdom and co-operation of all character- 
building forces of society will suffice to 
render youth the service it has a right to 
expect. I feel confident that we may count 
on your co-operation. 

Fraternally yours, 
Frank D. Boynton, 
President Department of Superintendence, 
N.E. A. 


* * 


A TUFTS UNITARIAN FUND 


Ten Unitarian ministers who are gradu- 
ates of the Tufts College Theological 
School have organized the “Tufts Unitari- 
an Fund.’ The ideal of the fund is to 
raise two thousand dollars from Unitarian 
sources for the purpose of helping to 
construct and equip a guest room at the 
college. Thus the students desire to ex- 
press their gratitude to Tufts, and also to 
assist in cementing Unitarian-Universalist 
friendship. The treasurer of the fund is 
Rev. Cloyd Hampton Valentine, of the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brookline, 
Mass. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION CHURCH 


The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention Church 
(Second Universalist Society of the Town 
of Boston) was held in the church parlors 
Friday, Jan. 18, 1929. Captain Gleason, 
clerk, called the meeting to:order and Dr. 
Charles U. Mayo was elected moderator. 
There was a good attendance of the new 
members who have recently joined the 
Second Society as well as all the older 
members. The following were elected 
members of the standing committee for 
the next year: Dr. Charles U. Mayo, 
Captain Josephus Kemp, Dr. L. W. Coons, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, Mr. Charles B. Ladd, and Mr. 
Cornelius A. Parker. Mr. C. L. Coving- 
ton was elected treasurer and collecter in 
place of Mrs. Perry, and Captain Josephus 
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Kemp was elected clerk in place of Captain 
Gleason. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 


At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 

The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 
portance, who speak with authority in their several 
fields, and whom we are highly privileged to be able 
to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
possible attendance. 

Jan. 28, Dr. James W. Vallentyne, subject to be 
announced. 

Feb. 4, Speaker to be announced. 

Feb. 11, Union Meeting. 

Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, “Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” 

As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 

Flint M. Bissell, Secretary. 
<8 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, on Monday, Jan. 28, 1929, at 12.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. William A. Haney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Louisa H. Mason 


Louisa H. Mason, a life long member of the Uni- 
versalist church in Taunton, Mass., died there re- 
cently. Her funeral was held in Taunton, Mon- 
day, Jan. 14. The services were conducted by her 
former pastor, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, assisted 
by Rev. William A. Haney. 

Miss Mason was born June 25, 1857. Her mem- 
bership in the Universalist church in Taunton cov- 
ered a period of nearly sixty years. Rain or shine, 
she was in her place at the Sunday service and was 
loyal in attendance upon various parish functions, 
For forty-three consecutive years she served as 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the church. 
Not only was she interested in the church but she 
made many friends outside, aad there was a large 
gathering of the citizens of Taunton, representing 
many different churches, at her funeral. The many 
flowers were evidences of the admiration and love in 
which she was held. She is survived by one brother, 
Frank Palmer Mason, a prominent citizen of Taun- 
ton, and a member of the board of trustees of the 
local parish and also active in the affairs of the 
State Convention. Interment was at Mount Pleas- 
ant Cemetery. 

Her former pastor, Mr. Greenway, said: ‘“‘She 
never had been in good health on account of a seri- 
ous physical handicap, but this never made the 
slightest difference with her. She always was will- 
ing and ready to pitch in and heip out. She loved 
her church devotedly and was one of the finest Uni- 
versalists I have ever met.” 


Stephen E. Barton 


Funeral services for Stephen E. Barton, nephew of 
Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross 
and member of the firm of Russell & Fairchild, Bos- 
ton, insurance brokers, who died Jan. 17, were held 
Jan. 19 at the Second Unitarian Church, Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road. 

Mr. Barton was born in Oxford, Mass., Dee. 24, 
1848. In 1862 he accompanied his father to the 
battlefront and saw service with the military tele- 
graph corps. 

In 1864 he went to Port Hastings, Cape Breton, 
where he was one of the five men to receive the first 
message sent over a transatlantic cable. 

He was former president of the Boston Brokers 
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Association and had been a member of the Insurance 
Exchange, Insurance Federation, Canadian Club, 
Exchange Club, Chamber of Commerce and the 
Twentieth Century Club. He also served as second 
vice-president of the Red Cross for twenty-four 
years, and in 1898 was chairman of the Central Cuban 
Relief Committee in New York City, in charge of all 
supplies shipped to Cuba for the relief of the people. 

He is survived by his widow and a daughter, Mrs. 
Stephen L. Butler of Northampton. 


Mrs. Annie Clifford Bailey 


Mrs. Annie Clifford Bailey died at Waltham, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon, Dec. 23, 1928. She was 
the widow of Alfred Kitson Bailey, and was seventy- 
three years old. Trained from childhood in the 
teachings of the Universaiist Church, she treasured 
her heritage. As wife and mother and neighborly 
friend she commanded respect and esteem io the 
last. 

Burial was in the family lot in the cemetery in 
he home village of North Bridgton, Maine. She 
is survived by a sister, Mrs. George H. Knowlton 
of Vassalboro, a son, Alfred M. Bailey of Waltham, 
a daughter, Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
and two grandchildren. 


I. D. Lee 


Mr. I. D. Lee of Rochester, N. Y., died of pneu- 
monia Dec. 22 in Jacksonville, Florida. He was on 
his way to Avon Park. He was taken back to Roch- 
ester, where funeral services were held Dec. 26. 
Burial was at Newark, N. Y. 

The passing of Mr. Lee and his sister, Miss Cor- 
nelia Lee, means more than individual loss; it is a 
part of the gradual disappearance of a fine and 
high type of gentleman and gentlewoman which 
the rush and fever of modern life will not replace. 


Gospel Melodies Wanted 


Any church having copies of 
“GOSPEL MELODIES” please 
communicate with J. C. Mustain, 
103 W. 22d Street, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


60 to 75 copies are desired. 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


To Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, in 
winter, spring or summer. ‘Wonder- 
ful Yachting Cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

or 

To Europe in glorious springtime, sailing 
direct to Spain or Italy, and traveling 
northward to Paris and London as 
summer approaches 


or 


To Europe on a summer vacation trip: 
whereyer you like—England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Italy, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Greece 


or 


To Europe on an inspiring summer trip 
featuring music, painting and archi- 
tecture in Germany, France, Italy, 
England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years successful experience. 
May we send you booklets? 


TEMPLEGIOIOURS 


A45(GiParkiSquare Bldgs iBostouh tase! 


: 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

' The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective’ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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A woman got on the elevator in a big 
department store in Washington the 
other day. As soon as the operator had 
closed the door she became talkative. 
“Don’t you ever weary of going up and 
down in this elevator all day?’’ she asked. 

“Yes’m,’”’ the operator replied. 

“Ts it the motion of going down?” 

“No’m.”’ 

“The motion of going up?” 

“No’m.” 

“The stopping?” 

“No’m.”’ 

“Standing on your feet so much?”’ 

“‘No’m.” 

“Closing that heavy door?’’ 

“No’m.” 

“Opening it?’’ 

“No’m.” 

“What is it, then?’’ 

“Answering questions.’”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

It was their first airplane ride, and the 
woman of the party felt quite nervous. 

“You will bring us back safely, won’t 
you?”’ she said to the pilot, with a rather 
faint smile, as they were about to start. 

“Of course I will, miss,’’ he assured her, 
touching his leather helmet, ‘‘I’ve never 
left anybody up there yet.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Sp hate 
= 


* * 


Much merriment was created last 
week-end by a sign in front of one of the 
Toronto churches in Parkdale which 
read: Subject of Sunday evening’s sermon, 
“Do you know what hell is?’’ and under- 
neath it in smaller letters, ‘‘Come and 
hear our new organist.’’-—Toronto Daily 
Star. 

* * 

Rufus was proudly sporting a new shirt 
when a friend asked, “How many yards 
do it take to make a shirt like dat one, 
Rutfus?”’ 

“Well, suh,” replied Rufus. “Ah got 
two shirts like this out’n one yard last 
night.’’—Successful Farming. 

* * 

Miss Josie Diviny and Fred Browne 
were married at Hoxie, Kansas, some 
“weeks ago.... They are both very 
highly respected and we did not suspect 
it until yesterday.—Wilsonville ( Neb.) 
paper. 

* * 

“My dear, I’m simply working myself 
down to a nub for the Charity Association. 
Just this morning I sent twelve bottles of 
my Christmas bath salts to the starving 
Armenians.’’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 
THANKSGIVING SPIRIT GRIPS 
CLI 
Woman Slugged, Oil Station Robbed. 

— Headlines in the Lansing (Mich.) News. 

* * 

Widow Lady, going fast, is offering 
‘one of the finest small homes in this dis- 
trict.—Ad in the Portland Oregonian. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles. 
and playing the new games. tealy materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped °F Frederick A. Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall | 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. f 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’? 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


